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Mattarw vi. 10. “Thy kingdom come!” 


Ir is worthy of remark that, in 
so concise a summary of the great 
objects of supplication, as that call- 
ed the Lord’s Prayer; three, out of 
its seven petitions, are devoted ex- 
clusively to the universal interests 
of the cause of religion, and have 
been placed, by the divine compo- 
ser, before either of those relating 
to our personal necessities. What 
should we learn from this, but the 
a high importance we should at- 
tach to the universal spread of the 
Gospel; as well as the deep, prayer- 
ful and efficient interest our hearts 
should feel in every movement cal- 
culated to advance that holy cause? 

In considering the words of the 
text, we will attend, in the first 
place, to the meaning of the petition 
contained in them; secondly, to the 
spirit expected of those on whom 
the Lord has enjoined it; and /ast- 
fy, to the manner in which this 
spirit will appear in its possessors. 

I. Let us briefly consider the 
meaning of the petition contained in 
the text. Its object is the kingdom 
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of God. This mode of expression 
was common among the Jews; par- 
ticularly about the time of our Sa- 
viour’s Advent. It was used 
among them as signifying that 
grand spiritual revolution which 
they had learned, from the prophets, 
to anticipate as the special work of 
their expected Messiah. As used 
in the Lord’s Prayer, it unquestion- 
ably means the dominion of the 
Gospel; that, under which, subjects 
and servants were to be gathered 
to God, by the Mediatorial office of 
the Sen Jesus Christ, and by him 
associated into that Church or 
kingdom, which, being now estab- 
lished, is to increase in extent, 
ower and glory, till finally it shall 
be perfect in eternal purity and 
triumph. 

This kingdom commenced under 
the personal ministry of its divine 
Head; who is ‘*King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords.” ‘its triumphant 
extension began on the day when, 
upon the little band whom the 

reat Sovereign of the Kingdom 
Fad commissioned to preach the 
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Gospel to every creature, the Holy 
Ghost descended with tongues of 
fire, and the sound as of a rushing 
mighty wind. Thus anointed, 
three thousand souls submitted to 
Christ under the first effort of their 
ministry. A year had not elapsed 
before the converts of the cross 
were only to be counted by ‘*mul- 
titudes, both of men and women.” 
In seventy years,a Heathen Govern- 
or was found complaining that a- 
mong the inhabitants even of Rome, 
“q great multitude were christians.”’ 
In one hundred and fifty years from 
the setting up of this spiritual 
kingdom, a Christian father could 
appeal to the Governors of Rome, 
and say: ‘*We were but of yester- 
day, and we have filled your cities, 
islands, towns, boroughs, the 
camp, the senate and the forum.” 

The same Omnipotent Sovereign 
who thus nerved the hearts, and 
crowned the efforts of his despised 
Galileans, till in spite of the com- 
bined resistance of all the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, they 
had led away captives to Christ 
even from the palace of the Casars; 
is now and ever shall be the sure 
dependance of this kingdom; speed- 
ing the efforts made for its exten- 
sion; confounding the councils of 
its enemies; bending all the events 
of the world, till they work together’ 
for its good; levelling mountains, 
and separating floods, in its way; 
driving on the victorious chariot of 
the Gospel, till, by the operation of 
means which to the world are 
‘¢foolishness,”’ but **mighty through 
God,” the dominion of Christ shall 
be enlarged from sea, to sea, and 
from the rivers, to the ends of the 
earth,”’ and ‘‘all nations shall call 
him blessed. ”’ 

It is evident that the present 
condition of the Christian church, 
is far below the magnificent de- 
scriptions, in the Bible, of that 
which it was destined to attain.— 

*“Go preach the Gospel ¢o every 
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creature,”’ was the plain and com- 
prehensive charge under which the 
Christian ministry commenced, and 
has ever been perpetuated. In 
other words, the work to which 
the ambassadors of Christ are separa- 
ted, will not be finished, till every 
family in the human race, is visit- 
ed with the light of life. - The 
promise of the Father to the great 
Head of the Church, is written: 
**T will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.”? Daniel ‘*saw in the might 
visions, and behold, one like the 
Son of man, came with the clouds 
of Heaven—and there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations 
and languages, should serve him-” 
“From the rising of the sun, &c.” 
Most evidently, a season is predict- 
ed in the Scriptures, when, the veil 
being taken from the hearts of the 
children of Israel, they shall come 
in penitent faith to their crucified 
Messiah; and thus becoming as life 
from the dead to the other nations 
of the earth; war shall be learned 
no more, and the kingdoms of the 
earth shall become the kingdoms of 
the Lord, and of his anointed. 
Such being the grand result, in 
the affairs of the Kingdom of God, 
which we have reason to expect, 
and at which it is our duty to aim; 
it is manifest from the limited do- 
minion of the Gospel in those re- 
gions, where its influence has al- 
ready been extended; but especial- 
ly from the many hundreds of mil- 
lions, yet to be rescued from abso- 
lute darkness; that mighty enter- 
prises of Christian zeal ‘have yet to 
be prosecuted, and great wonders 
of divine power and grace have yet 
to be seen, before all that God has 
made it our duty to look for, will 
be accomplished. In other words, 
the kingdom has yet to come over 
many a mountain and flood, into 
many nations and many hundred 
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millions of hearts, before the peti- 
tion, contained in the text, will 
have lost.its wide application and 
eminent importance. 

What then do you pray for, my 
Brethren, when using this compre- 
hensive petition? You pray that 
the transforming power of the Gos- 
pel may completely extend its holy 

ominion throughout your own 
hearts and lives; that it may reduce 
into entire submission to the Spirit 
of God, every soul in your fatitlies; 
that it may come with a mighty 
energy into our congregations, till 
not a member of them shall be else 
than a living member of Christ, that 
it may spread throughout the city 
and the nation, till every subject 
of this great republic shall also be a 
joyful subject of the everlasting 
monarchy of the King of saints. 

But this is only one department 
of. objects embraced in this prayer. 
This is its domestic application. 
It has a foreign department. It is 
a prayer for the blessing of God in 
all the efforts now making, or that 
shall be made to promote the know- 
ledge of Christ in Christian, Pagan, 
or Mahometan lands. It is a 
prayer that a spirit of more vigor- 
ous ‘and unanimous exertion; of 
more enlarged and liberal enter- 
prise in the cause of the Gospel, 
may be poured out upon all that 
call themselves Christians. It is 
a prayer that more labourers may be 
raised up for the Missionary work; 
more means devoted to the main- 
tenance of all Missionary labour. 
It is a prayer for the overthrow of 
that whole system of as | ex- 
travagance, pecuniary idolatry, 
socrnemg accumulation and un- 
elieving luke-warmness towards 
the work of the world’s conversion, 
by which its wheels are co 
and its advance is so painfully 
hindered. It is essentially and 
entirely a Missionary prayer, in 
the very largest sense; embracing 
alike the domestic and the foreign 
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interests of the Kingdom of God. 
It is a foreign Missionary prayer 
and a domestic missionary prayer, 
in the same sense and degree. It 
requires a Missionary spirit in its 
most expansive character, to adopt 
it fully. The more our own hearts 
and all the churches, in the king- 
dom of Christ, shall be animated 
with the true spirit of Missions, ar- 
dent in love, and active in labour 
for the universal spread of the Gos- 
pels; the more truly will the Lord’s 
prayer be appreciated, and the 
more consistently and effectually 
will it be offered. No church isso 
eminently bound to engage with 
unwearied effort for the spread of 
the Gospel, as that which writes 
this missionary prayer upon the 
walls of her sanctuaries, and as- 
signs it, so conspicuous a place in 
the services of her solemn assem- 
blies. | 

If. Let us consider, in the ge- 
cond place, the spirit expected of 
those on whom the Lord has enjoin- 
ed this prayer. 

Here we find that Jesus makes 
it the duty of all who have received 
his word, to pray for the advance- 
ment of his cause. We doubt not 
that he requires us not only to 
pray, but to pray with an earnest 
spirit, and a deep affectionate in- 
terest. The inference then is 
sage That he makes it the abso- 
ute duty of all who have received 
his word, to feel an earnest and 
affectionate interest in the univer- 
sal promotion of his kingdom. 

Christian Brethren, the injunc- 
tion of our Master, the spirit of the 
Gospel will not permit the con- 
finement of our anxieties and efforts 
to ourselves. If our charity may 
begin, it must not end at home. To 
save our own souls and those of our 
families, should be our first and 
greatest concern; but the salvation 
of all those for whom, ‘*God spared 
not his own Son,”’ should be ex- 
ceedingly dear to us, and will be 
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so, precisely in proportion, as our 
hearts are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Any thing more contradictory, 
I cannot imagine, than to call one 
a Christian, and‘to see him in the 
habitual use of the prayer before 
us, and yet say that practically he 
is almost entirely indifferent to the 
promotion of the Gospel in the 
world. What saith the Apostle? 
‘sf any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.” The 
spirit of Christ! How eminently 
is that the spirit of affectionate de- 
sire that the souls of sinners should 
be rescued from eternal woe! To 
what sacrifice did it lead the Sa- 
viour! ‘To what persecutions did it 
expose him! What labours did it 
constrain him to undergo! What 
awful agonies to endure! Upon 


how many missions of grace to the 
souls of perishing men, doth he con- 
tinually send forth his spirit; and 


what joy does it awaken among the 
angels of God when but one sinner 
is thus brought to repentance! 
Have we then the spirit of Christ, 
my Brethren? Do we love the 
Lord our Saviour? Have we ex- 
perienced any of the riches of his 
grace? and must we not earnestly 
desire that all others may taste and 
see how gracious the Lord is? Can 
we help,—not a mere willingness 
that religion should prosper on the 
earth; not merely a general satis- 
faction in hearing that the good 
cause proceeds; but can we help a 
fervent, solemn, prayerful and ac- 
tive zeal that around us, and 
throughout our land, and to the 
ends of the earth, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified 
in the conversion of sinners? No, 
my Brethren, we cannot enjoy in 
our own hearts, the constraining 
love of Christ, and the sanctifying 
influences of his spirit, and then 
look around upon the immense 
multitudes who are hastening to 
the second death, amidst the pri- 
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eae of the Gospel; and behold 


the floods of ungodliness which co- 
ver the land, drowning immortal 
souls in eternal perdition; and me- 
ditate upon the state of the hundreds 
of millions in heathen countries, ig- 
norant of our God or Saviour; and, 
after all, be cold to that stupendous 
cause whose advancement is but 
the triumph of light, purity, and 
eternal life, over all the debasement 
of sin and all the terrors of ever- 
lasting death. No, my Brethren, 
to be actively interested in the sal- 
vation of all sinners, is not the pe- 
culiar duty of any one class of the 
Christian Church. Such love is the 
native feeling of a true disciple. In 
his eye, there is no cause capable 
of any comparison, in point of im- 
portance and grandeur, with that 
of the Gospel. The work of win- 
ning souls to Christ, is in his view 
infinitely the greatest of all works. 
The intelligence that a benighted 
sinner has been rescued from the 
chains of sin and death; that the 
march of divine truth is rapidly on- 
ward, gaining new victories and 
more and more captives to Christ; 
is to the heart, in which dwells the 
fulness of the spirit of the Gospel, 
unspeakably the most exquisite in 
its pleasure, and elevating in its 
influence. Christian Brethren, does 
the spirit of Christ in this its cha- 
racteristic expression, abide in your 
hearts? That it does not abide in 
you or in any of us, as ardently and 
as vigorously as the infinite value 
of the souls of men and the unspeak- 
able Jove of Christ demands, must 
with humility be acknowledged. It 
may be, it ought to be greatly in- 
creased in its constraining power 
over the affections and the energies 
and the means of every namer of 
the name of Christ. Brethren in 
the Ministry, what a fervent flame 
of love to souls; what a painful, 
prayerful, labouring, self-denying 
solicitude that our fellow-creatures 
may be made partakers of the un- 
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searchable riches of Christ, should 

low in our hearts and ministry— 
inspiring every sermon with the 
eloquence of deep and unutterable 
feeling; breathing upon every con- 
versation the unction of a tender 
and persuasive zeal; nerving every 
action with the spirit of that Apostle 
who, in his single aim to make full 

roof of his ministry, could call the 

Iders of Ephesus to witness, that 
he had ‘‘not ceased to warn every 
man, night and day, with tears.” 
Oh, may we all drink deeply and 
daily of that spirit, so that, feeling 
a more engrossing engagement, and 
labouring with more unceasing ef- 
fort for the souls of men, we may 
enjoy more abundantly the precious 
evidences of being instrumental in 
turning many to righteousness! 

III. But if we possess the ear- 
nest desire for the coming of the 
kingdom of Christ; let us consider, 
in the third place, in what manner 
that spirit will appear. 

ist. [t will appear in a spirit of 
inquiry—a thirst for information 
as to all that relates to the progress 
of the kingdom of God. What, if 
our country were involved in ardu- 
ous war, and citizens and brethren 
had already marched to the field, 
and each day might bring some im- 
portant intelligence from the ad- 
vancing host; what would you think 
of the patriotism of him whose heart 
should feel no thrilling interest in 
every whisper of tidings of the the- 
atre of battle? and what must we 
think of the loyalty of him who pro- 
fesses to be a subject of the king- 
dom of God, that kingdom at war 
with a world lying in wickedness; 
the empire of darkness already in- 
vaded; the conflict commenced; ti- 
dings continually arriviny, and yet 
no interest in his soul to inquire 
after all that comes from the region 
of such interesting strife? 

I confess, Brethren, I feel aston- 
ished continually to see, not only 
how little is known among the mass 
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of professing Christians, as to the 
great efforts at present making, b 
various denominations in the churc 
to extend the sway of the Gospels 
but how little solicitude is felt to 
know any more. Is there a war ° 
waging against the dominions of the 
Mahometan? Does no motive ap- 
ear in the movements of the invad- 
ing hosts, but that of political am- 
bition? Is political revolution, pur- 
chased by the slaughter of many 
thousands, the most auspicious re- 
sult anticipated? I behold, in all 
classes of the reading community, 
an eager desire for the latest intel- 
ligence. A man of any standing, 
would be considered most strange- 
ly misinformed should you find him 
ignorant of the most prominent facts 
of the struggle. In what family, 
accustomed to reading, will you 
not find the regular chronicle of 
what the nations of the world are 
doing? Ofcourse, I am far from 
insinuating a thought unfavourable 
to such things. But, my dear 
Brethren, I would see those who 
profess to love Christ and to know 
the worth of souls, and whose Mas- 
ter regards all the movements of 
nations but as the play of children, 
in comparison with those of his own 
peoples to advance the kingdom of 
ight, and rescue sinners from eter- 
nal death. I would see Christians 
universally feeling that, while po- 
litical and commercial changes may 
excite their interest; the changes 
now taking place, and the far migh- 


. > 
tier changes we are bound to ex- 


5 4 
pect, in the empire of darkness and 
the kingdom of Christ, ought to ex- 
cite in their hearts a far deeper and 
more active interest. I would see 
the Christian as athirst for reli- 
gious, as the worldly man for politi- 
cal or commercial intelligence. I 
would see as precise information, 
relative to the state of the Church, 
and the religious condition of the 
world, among those who love the 
Lord, as there is of the state of 
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trade and the balance of power, 
among those whose whole minds 
are filled with concerns of traffic or 
of national policy. For this pur- 
pose, I would see it considered a 
matter of course, in every Chris- 
tian family possessing the means of 
obtaining any periodical publication, 
that some regular Intelligencer of 
doings and events in the cause of 
Christ should be received—not per- 
mitted to be sent, as you would kind- 
ly permit a well-meant intrusion; 
not paid for, as if it were the mere 
instrument in extorting a charity; 
but sought for, as you seek educa- 
tion; purchased, as rendering a val- 
uable and welcome equivalent for 
the cost; relished, as very refresh- 
ment to your souls. 

What subjects should so engage 
a Christian’s interest as the great 
work of distributing the Scriptures; 
of rearing up a generation in vir- 
tue and religion by our Sabbath 
schools; of checking the plague of 
intemperance; of training up pious 
and well-educated men to supply 
the destitute with the ministry of 
the Gospel; of sending out to Kast 
and West, North and South, the 
messengers of truth to preach the 
Gospel to every creature? What 
soldier of enterprise and prowess 
should we so much love to follow, 
in the details of his march, as the 
intrepid leader in some bloodless 
conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness—freeing captive souls from 
eternal death; a leader such as the 
splendid and lovely Heber, putting 
on the mitre of a Bishop, only that 
he may take up the more laborious- 
ly, the cross of a Missionary; count- 
ing no honours so precious, as that 
of being allowed to toil as the chief 
Missionary of the East; exhausting 
his whole strength in enterprises, 
not against the peace and lives, but 
against the chains and miseries of 
his fellow-creatures; and chanting 
as the war-song of his host: 
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Shall we whose souls are lighted, 
With wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation, oh! Salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation, 

Has learnt Messiah’s name! 


Waft, waft, ye winds his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 

Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King. Creaior, 

In bliss returns to reign. 


Be persuaded, my Brethren, that 
the spirit of these verses, and of 
their incomparable author is expect- 
ed, by the great Master and Lord 
of Missions, to be an inhabitant of 
every breast. ‘Though all are not 
called to the work, all are called 
to the love and zeal of the Mission- 
ary. All are called to love, to pray 
for and promote the progress, tho’ 
not to go forth under the banner of 
the Missionary enterprise. And, 
my Brethren in the Ministry, I am 
deeply persuaded that if we do not 
diligently labour to promote a spi- 
rit of inquiry among our people, in 
relation to the great operations of 
Christian benevolence; if we do 
not strive to have them intelligent 
and well informed, as to all that is 
doing and ought to be doing to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ; if we do 
not endeavour to excite that spirit 
of enlarged and comprehensive love 
to the kingdom of God and to the 
souls of men, which embraces affec- 
tionately whatever advances the 
salvation of sinners; in a word, if 
we do not cultivate among our peo- 
ple the spirit to inquire, to feel, to 
pray, to give, and to act in behalf 
of those out-door departments. of 
the great cause, in which they can 
take no interest, but in proportion 
as they love the Saviour, and the 
souls of sinners—we are not only 
wanting most materially in our du- 
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ty, as labourers together with God 
in the universal field; but we are 
neglecting one most efficient and 
essential means of promoting the 
spirit and the extension of pure re- 
ligion in our congregations. 
2d. But besides that lively inter- 
est to know the affairs and the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of God, by 
which the true spirit of the Lord’s 
praver will be manifest; they, in 
whom that spirit flourishes, will 
feel it their duty and privilege to 
do whatever their means and op- 
portunities permit, in aid of the ex- 
tension of the kingdom. 
Stupendous, indeed, is the work 
which the truth has yet to accom- 
plish in the world. Nothing but 
the sure promise, associated with 
the mighty power of God, could be 
our dependence for that ‘*mighty 
working,” whereby alone it can be 
brought to pass. But He who fram- 
ed the world can change it. He 
who gave his Son to redeem, will 
give his spirit to regenerate it. Our 
only question is—* Hath he said?”’ 
But this great work he will do, 
by the use of means. Even in the 
days of Miracles, the kingdom of 
Christ was not extended, without 
the laborious ministry of the Apos- 
tles, associated with the prayers and 
gifts and efforts of the Churches— 
and in these days, whether in the 
bringing of all the mighty things to 
ass, God shall ever stretch out the 
and of miraculous operation, or 
not; it is by the toiling of Ministers 
and Missionaries and the co-opera- 
tion of a zealous, liberal, prayerful 
and diligent laity, under the Lord’s 
blessing, that the Gospel is to ar- 
rive at its ultimate triumph. This 
we should esteem our glorious pri- 
vilege. Not only to witness the 
shining advance of the King of 
Kings, not only to hear the voice 
of nation after nation awakened 
from death, aad shouting ‘*Hosan- 
na; blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord;” but to be hon- 
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oured as instruments in promoting 
a cause so glorious, should fill us 
with thankfulness. 

Our Master excludes not the 
humblest of his followers from a 
share in this work. As the body 
hath many members, and all have 
not the same office, and the head 
cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; so in the Church of 
Christ, are many members, in va- 
rious conditions, and with various 
talents and means committed to 
their stewardship; and none can 
say to the least and most obscure 
individual, the work of the kingdom 
hath no need of thee. It has need 
of the examples, the prayers, the 
labours and the gifts of all. It 
wants the mite of the widow and 
the abundance of the rich; it wants 
the strength of the Parish Minister, 
the industry of the Sunday-School 
Teacher; the faithfulness of parent- 
al instruction, the united zeal and 
firmness of all; not only to diffuse 
the benefits of the Gospel, but to 
stem those strong tides of corrup- 
tion, which have already risen to 
such alarming height in our land. 
It wants that all who have influence, 
if it extend but to a child; and all 
who can give, if it be but the value 
of a Tract; and all who can labour, 
if it be only in prayer, should feel 
that, to do this, has been made 
their bounden duty and their happy 
privilege. 

Let all them who, in praying for the 
coming of the kingdom, would have 
reason to believe that they truly 
desire the accomplishment of their 
petition, make it a matter of con- 
scientious and habitual inquiry— 
what they can do for the cause 
of Christ—how they can employ 
their talents, influence and property 
to more profit in the advancement of 
his kingdom. This is a serious 
question for a Christian to settle, 
and a consistent Christian will 
settle it seriously. He will solemn- 
ly reflect upon the account he is te. 
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render of all that God has commit- 
ted to his trust; he will estimate 
impartially the high claim of the 
cause of Christ upon his exertions, 
in comparison of that of the world 
or self; he will say to himself—*+I 
call myself a Christian—I profess 
to look upon the salvation of the 
souls of men as of infinitely more 
value than all worlds—I can aid— 
1 ought to aid in its promotion. 
What shall I do? In what efforts 
of Christian benevolence can I 
unite? How large a portion of my 
annual income should be conscien- 
tiously set apart for the kingdom of 
God?”’ 

Such questions, my hearers, let 
me beseech you, take up with all 
seriousness. Determine them not 
in the least, by the rule of personal 
convenience, (for what right hath 
our convenience to utter a syllable 
when the salvation of perishing 
souls is at stake?) not in the least, 
by the suggestions of worldly pride 
or fashionable covetousness (for why 
should such deformities appear when 
the glory of God is in question?) but 
exclusively by the great principles 
of Christian love, and Christian 
obedience—the value of souls—the 
amount of our means—the call of 
the Master—keeping in solemn re- 
membrance the coming of that day, 
when to have been instrumental in 
advancing the kingdom of God, one 
step, in the world, will seem to your 
souls of unspeakably greater impor- 
tance, than to have enlarged the 
bounds of your possessions to the 
ends of the earth. 

In order to assist your minds in 
— to some correct conclusions 
upon this subject, suffer me to pro- 
pose the following questions for 
your special consideration. 

Do you labour, as much as you 
ought, in prayer for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God? You 
may be very poor and very weak; 
sickness may have cut you off from 
all personal intercourse with your 
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fellow-creatures. There may be 
nothing that your hands can do, 
but to be lifted up, like the hands of 
Moses, upon the mount of God, 
while the great battle of the Lord 
of Hosts is fighting. Still it is the 
inestimable privilege of all Chris- 
tians, to come boldly tu the throne 
of grace. The most obscure in the 
whole church may offer **the effect- 
ual, fervent prayer,” which shall 
avail much, and be felt conspicu- 
ously in the efforts of the most dis- 
tant labourers in the vineyard of 
Christ. 

Brethren, do you rightly estimate 
this privilege? Do you sufficiently 
feel the responsibility you are un- 
der for he influence of prayer? 


Do you sustain your parts in that 


great work of supplication which 
unites the hearts of the people of 
God, over the whole earth, in se- 
cret and social wrestling with God 
for the extension of his kingdom? 
If all the prayers you have oftered 
during the last year, in behalf of 
any of those operations on which the 
progress of the Gospel depends, 
were numbered; if the walls’ of 
your secret places could bear wit- 
ness how often you have bowed 
your knees in the cause of the ig- 
norant, the destitute, the perish- 
ing; if the searcher of hearts should 
bear witness how deeply and ten- 
derly and habitually you have filled 
your praying words, with praying 
feelings, in the cause of the Scrip- 
tures—of Sunday Schools—of Mis- 
sions; what judgment would ne- 
cessarily be formed of the real in- 
terest, the unfeigned sincerity with 
which you have daily said, ‘*thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven?”? 

Probably you would be led, by 
such testimony, to feel that you are 
bound to take a much livelier inter- 
est in the spread of the Gospel, and 
to bow your knees much more fre- 
quently, in supplication for the 
blessing of God upon all the efforts 
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of his people. Do you make as 
much of your time, influence and 
knowledge, as you might and ought, 
in helping the advancement of the 
kingdom? Are there any in your 
families, or among your acquaint- 
ance, whose souls, you might, by 
the judicious use of means, accom- 
' panied with prayer, be instrumental 
In riage over to the ranks of the 
Gospel? May you not sustain an 
important part in the establishment 
an support of Sunday Schools—in 
diffusing Christian knowledge by 
means of Bibles and tracts—in ex- 
tending the means of grace, by the 
increase of faithful ministers—in 
exciting a lively interest in your 
neighbourhoods, for the welfare of 
those great institutions, with which 
the progress of the Gospel is so 
materially associated? ‘*Consider 
what I say, and the Lord give you 
understanding in all things.” 

Do you regulate the amount and 
the manner of your pecuniary ex- 
a toa in the cause of religion, 

y any regular system or establish- 
ed principle? Are you in the habit 
of sine 9 your property as a 
talent entrusted to your steward- 
ship for the glory of God? Have 
you carefully considered in what 
way, the great objects of the trust 
may be most extensively accom- 
plished? Have you come to any 
settled conclusion as to what efforts 
of Christian benevolence, it is your 
duty to aid; or what proportion of 
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your annual income the Lord and 
Saviour requires you to contribute 
to their necessities? Perhaps, you 
are contented with subscribing, 
when requested, to any benevolent 
work deserving your aid; without 
reflecting how much you may and 
ought to do, which men may never 
solicit at your hand. Perhaps, 
like multitudes, you are under the 
impression, that you bestow a large 
sum in charity, because frequently 
called on, and seldom refusing; 
though if you count up all the do- 
nations of the last year, the amount 
may astonish you with its utter in- 
significance. Do you know what 
it is to put yourselves to inconve- 
nience, to self-denial, for the sake 
of giving the more for the souls of 
men? Have you ever made any 
real sacrifice of personal or worldly 
views, for the increase of your con- 
tributions to the treasury of bene- 
volence. Are your hearts anima- 
ted, and your deeds regulated, by 
any of the spirit of Him, “ho 
though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes, became poor, that we through 
his poverty, might be made rich?” 
Such is the spirit with which the 
church must be pervaded, before 
the world will be converted.— 
Christians must be ready to empty 
themselves, before the measure ef 
their Master’s glory can be filled. 
Evermore give us this spirit, Q 
Lord. —Amen. 








For the Repertory. 


STATE OF THE CHURCH IN VIRGI- 
NIA. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A CLERGYMAN. 
Vircinia contained at the Revo- 
lution, nearly 100 parishes, which 


were supplied on every returning 
Sabbath, with the ministrations of 


SMiscellancous. 


New Serigs, Vou. II----No. 3—14. 


The time 
has since been, when almost ever 


Episcopal clergymen. 


parish was destitute. The politi- 
cal change which the country un- 
derwent, stripped the church of its 
revenues and privileges, and as the 
clergy of that day, (with a few lau- 
dable exceptions,) followed her for 
her gifts, they deserfed her as seom 
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as she had nothing to bestow. The 
ground was speedily oceupied by o- 
ther denominations. The cry, which 
they raised against us, was in har- 
mony with the popular feeling; and 
the dissolute lives of the Episcopal 
clergy, were facts that stood out in 
bold relief on that fair and beauti- 
fu! fabric, which, we asserted, was 
built on the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets; Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone. 
With the great mass of the people, 
this cry was abundantly successful. 
They concluded that the church had 
no religion, and whenever they be- 
came alarmed for their souls, they 
fled for refuge to other folds. Thus 
our dwellings were deserted to 
moulder and decay; and, with vast 
multitudes, we are known only as 
the old church; a name to them pe- 
culiarly significant, associated, as 
it has been from their earliest in- 
fancy, with tottering walls and 
crumbling ruins. 

Our church requires of the can- 
didates for her ministry. not onlya 
call by the Spirit of God, but a 
more thorough and systematic edu- 
cation than 1s usually required by 
some other denominations. This 
may be another reason why we 
have brought a smaller number of 
labourers into the field, and why in 
several extensive counties, our ho- 
ly services are now utterly un- 
known. Ihave recently seen them 
performed before some congrega- 
tions, for the first time, and when 
the language of their countenances 
has been, **what new thing is this?” 
These, too, the descendants of men 
who had been well acquainted with 
our liturgy, and who were then 
sleeping in the dust around the ho- 
ly Sailing in which we worship- 

ed! Had our church always ex- 
isted in her purity, we might not 
have witnessed her present depres- 
sion. It is certainly our duty to 


—— ber to the candid and intel- 
igent of this wide extent of coun- 
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try, clad in her beautiful garments; 
and if we do not gather around her 
numerous adherents, we shall, at 
least, wipe from her brow the stig- 
ma, that she is not a spiritual and 
an apostolic church. 

Perhaps some adequate impres- 
sion of the state of things, may be 
conveyed to the mind, from the fol- 
lowing account of a missionary 
tour. 

It was on a stormy evening in 
April, of last spring, that I left 
home, in company with a faithful 
brother in the ministry. After the 
usual services in our parish church, 
I arrived ata village on the opposite 
side of the river, in time to meet a 
congregation who were assembled in 
spite of darkness, wind and rain. 
There were present several who call- 
ed themselves Episcopalians, but 
none united in the responses. The 
cause of this was evidently that they 
had not been accustomed to hear the 
service read more than once or twice 
a year. 

One of the inhabitants entertain- 
ed me with great hospitality. The 
next morning I set off in the midst 
of the storm, for a church in the 
next county, where I had an ap- 
pointment to preach, and was to 
meet my reverend friend and com- 
panion on the journey. The storm 
continued to increase, and when I 
arrived at his house, in the vicinity 
of the church, all hope of meeting 
a congregation was relinquished. 
The labours of this friend to reli- 
gion, have been blessed in the con- 
version of many souls: through his 
zeal and energy, the church has 
been put in complete repair. As 
our appointments in the lower parts 
of the county, had been made some 
time previously, and followed each 
other in rapid succession, it was im- 
— for us to linger. If we 

ailed to meet one, we were in dan- 
ger of breaking all. We were, 
therefore, compelled to resume our 
journey, and with the aid of cloaks 
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and umbrellas, we promised our- 
selves safety from the tempest. We 
were soon on our way over the hills 
bending forward in our saddles, to 
stem the gale, which seemed to in- 
crease in fury, and was now accom- 
— with snow and sleet. Ere 
ong, we came in sight of the church 
far away on the plains below. The 
large branches of some lofty oaks 
were waving around and above it, 
under the violence of the storm, 
which swept by us over the hills. 
We did not stop until we reached 
about dark, a village pleasantly si- 
tuated on the banks of a river. It 
was in vain to expect a congrega- 
tion on sucha night. But we were 
not unemployed. The principal of 
a female boarding-school invited us 
to address her pupils, which we ac- 
cordingly did, and were gratified 
with their attention and respect. 
The following day, much to our 
surprise, was cloudless and serene, 
and we continued our journey un- 
der more favourable auspices. 

The life of a minister of Christ is 
one of labour and toil, but there are 
moments when he is privileged with 
emotions, compared with which, all 
worldly pleasures are poor and val- 
ueless—moments when he looks be- 
yond this transitory world toa hea- 
ven of rest and peace. The cir- 
cumstances of this morning were 
calculated to inspire the mind with 
such feelings, presenting, as it did, 
a perfect contrast with the day pre- 
vious. The sun shone in uncloud- 
ed brightness, the woods were en- 
livened with the singing of earliest 
birds, and fragrant with the new 
blossoms of spring. Above all, we 
were the heralds of salvation, in- 
struments by which, we were hum- 
bly hoping, God would, in some 
measure, accomplish his purposes of 
mercy. My enjoyment, it may be 
said, was the effect of animal feeling. 
[ have since thought it might be so. 
But even on this supposition will the 
excitement of world) y pleasure, or 
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the glitter of worldly"prosperity, or 
the flush of avcesediel sivhitinn: af- 
ford enjoyment more real or more 
rational? I think not, while there is 
an eternity to come, and man has a 
Heaven to obtain. 

It was under the influence of such 
feelings that we grereyed on thro? 
a country generally level and thick- 
ly wooded. About 11 o’clock we 
reached the object of our destina- 
tion, a fine old church almost hid- 
den by a grove of lofty oaks. It is 
kept in good repair by dissenters 
and isin the form of a cross. a style 
of building formerly very prevalent 
in this part of Virginia. Ov» wing, 
as was usual in such edifices, was 
set apart for communion offices. In 
that, the creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the ten commandmen'« were in 
perfect preservation, although the 
communion table and railing were 
removed, and their places supplied 
by rude benches of pine. A _ con- 
gregation was, in a short time after 
our arrival, assembled in ithe church 
and we dispensed to thein the word 
of life. A public election had put 
in requisition all the horses and ve- 
hicles of the county, and few were 
consequently able to attend. We 
were also told that information of 
our coming had not been generally 
given. After service, we directed 
our way to the mansion of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, to whom we 
were known, where we were enter- 
tained with that hospitality and po- 
liteness which all are sure to re- 
ceive in this country, who are re- 
commended by a good friend or a 

ood cause. Early the next morn- 
ing we departed for the old church, 
as it is here called, lower in the 
county. It was once ina ruinous 
condition, but is now somewhat im- 
proved. This congregation, like 
the other, was small, and for the 
same reason. 

We had gone through our de- 
lightful morning service, and while 
I was pursuing my discourse, a 
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bird on my right hand, kept flying 
in and out, assiduously engaged in 
building its nest. It reminded 
me very forcibly of the following 
beautiful passage. ‘*The sparrow 
hath found a house, and the swal- 
low a nest for herself where she 
may lay her young, even thine al- 
tars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and 
my God.” The congregation on 
this occasion also, were very re- 
spectful and attentive; and, what 
was a gratifying circumstance, we 
saw among them three or four 
prayer books. They solicited us to 
remain for a season among them, 
but we were compelled to decline 
the invitation, and to continue our 
journey. In a short time, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, I se- 
parated from my companion. He 
took the left to visit some fallen 
churches, while I continued on to 
see an old friend who was labour- 
ing in the next county. 

An hour’s ride brought me toa 
ruinous church, which threw up its 
large bulk to an imposing height 
among the tall pines and oaks by 
which it was surrounded. I alight- 
ed and entered the deserted sanc- 
tuary. All wassilent. It was ve- 
ry spacious, and through some of 
the windows the branches of trees 
actually intruded into the interior. 
I walked the whole length of the 
aisle of solid stone, to an aperture 
which once contained a window. 
It was opposite to the mouldering 
arch by which [ entered; through 
the window, and about 12 feet from 
the main edifice, [ saw a neat ves- 
try house of brick. The trees and 
shrubbery had grown up in its ves- 
tibule, and a vine hung its tendrils 
over an opening through which I 
caught a glimpse of its white and 
naked walls, and long unused fire- 
pare, All was “desolation cold.” 


endeavoured to realize that this 
house had once been filled with lis- 
tening worshippers; but I could 
not. The place was too comfortless 
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and dreary for my fancy, and the 
contrast would have been too pain- 
ful for me to have borne the pic- 
ture, had imagination presented it. 
As I retraced my steps, and look- 
ed upon the scene of ruin, I tho’t 
the supplication of Isaiah was not 
unappropriate. *But now, O Lord, 
thou art our Fathers we are the 
clay and thou our potter; and we 
all are the work of thy hand. Be 
not wroth very sore, O Lord, nei- 
ther remember iniquity forever: be- 
hold, see. we beseech thee, we are 
all thy a? sl Time would not suf- 
fer me to linger, and I was soon on 
my way. Just after the sun had sunk 
in the west, I entered the vestibule 
of another large and once beauti- 
ful church, in the form of a cross. 
The pulpit, floor, and stones, had 
been sacrilegiously removed, and 
the roof seemed on the point of 
tumbling in. It was a place of re- 
sort for the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air. In the increas- 
ing gloom of the evening, I could 
just discover the scarlet festoons 
of a curtain painted on the wall, 
over the place once occupied by the 
pulpit. I cannot describe the pain- 
ful and bitter sensation which these 
ruins occasioned. It was late in 
the night when I arrived at the 
house of the Rev. Mr. , my old 
friend and companion in early life. 
We had been associates at school, 
and room-mates at college. Seve- 
ral years had passed since we left 
the walls of our Alma Mater at the 
north, and little did we then think, 
that the ‘*changes and chances of 
life” would at last bring us togeth- 
er, as ministers of Jesus, in the fo- 
rests of Virginia. A short visit made 
me partially acquainted with the 
condition of his parishes. The two 
churches in which he preached, 
were fitted up ina very neat and 
substantial style; and every thing 
seemed to give promise of a bright- 
er and more prosperous day. I 
spent three days with him, and ther 
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departed to rejoin my companion, 
who had, in the mean time, been 
constantly employed. I overtook 
him on the evening of a day which 
he had occupied in preaching, and 
on the following morning we set off 
together for an old Church not far 
distant. It gave us a morning ride 
of fifteen miles, through dense for- 
ests of pine and cedar. Here, as 
usual, a cluster of lofty oaks, ri- 
sing above the dark pines, pointed 
out the peaceful and sequestered 
spot where the sanctuary reposed. 
By this time you will think me a 
Druid. But truly in many of these 
places, there was something so im- 
posing and impressive, that at this 
time, | have not lost the deep im- 
pression they made on my mind. 
A the place of worship we founda 
large congregation awaiting our ar- 
rival. The building is surrounded at 
the distance of several yards, by a 
wall of brick. It is kept in repair 
by members of different denomina- 
tions, and is said to be more than 
100 years old. Its appearance con- 
firms the account. Its form is that 
of the cross, with very low eaves, 
and long horizontal windows. As 
you enter, you do not rise an inch, 
but pass through a low door-way, 
which seems hardly high enough to 
admit one without stooping. When 
I reached the.interior, | was much 
struck with the unique and sombre 
appearance of the edifice, and with 
the singular reflection of light on a 
multitude of countenances. We 
began the services with the 100th 
Psalm, and went regularly through 
them, during which there was pro- 
found attention, and from one wing 
of the edifice, some faint responses 
—and when we had each delivered 
our message, and urged upon them 
the necessity of reconciliation to 
God, they seemed unwilling to de- 
part. We were entreated to re- 
new our visit, in a tone and manner 
which seemed to indicate, that we 
had not laboured in vain. Q that 
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God would speedily bring the wan- 
dering souls into his fold, that he 
would make his ministers more ear- 
nest and more successful in their 
holy work! We accompanied a 
_Souggpe: of the neighborhood 
ome, and received his child b 

baptism, into the visible chure 

of Christ. The following day we 
visited another destitute parish, 
and, on our way, we_ passed 
the ruins of a fine church which 
had been burned. Isaiah again 
came to mind, **Our holy and our 
beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is burned up with 
fire; and all our pleasant things are 
laid waste.”? We preached in this 
parish to an intelligent and atten- 
tive congregation. Another day’s 
ride brought me again among my 
own people, where, I humbly hope, 
my labour will not be in vain in 
the Lord. 


= 


For the Repertory. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Amongst the imaginations with 
which it has been customary in all 
ages to indulge the weakness of hu- 
man reason, there is none more 
prevalent or pleasing, than that 
which represents a golden period 
of ignorance and happiness. But 
not inferior in attractions to this, is 
that future age which we delight to 
picture, when through the preva- 
lence of truth, the mind shall find 
deliverance from error, and the 
heart from vice. Virtue is repre- 
sented as the charm of either statey 
but in the latter, it is supposed to 
be derived from knowledge; in the 
former, to be secured by ignor- 
ance. 

This inconsistency in our specu- 
lations, would be matter rather of 
curiesity than improvement, had 
not science. through the presump- 
tion of its friends, been so often 
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earried towards the boundaries of 
impiety, as to awaken in some 
honest minds, a jealousy of its pro- 
gress, and a feverish apprehension 
of its results. Nor can it be de- 
nied, that in many instances, it 
has become the instrument of pri- 
vate misery, and social disorgani- 
zation; so that we are almost 
tempted to forgive the heart, which 
amidst the moral desolations of 
modern times, may have looked 
back with regret to that imaginary 
scene of simplicity and innocence, 
when every virtue is supposed to 
have flourished, and to have found 
its best security in a happy and 
contented ignorance. 

But fortunately for the credit of 
the theory, that happy age can 
never more return. Knowledge 
has received an impulse, which no 
power, less than that which earried 
back the shadow on the dial of 
Ahaz, can withstand. Its influence 
will evidently soon be felt in every 
portion of the world; and whether 
for evil or for good, must consti- 
tute at last, an agent of high im- 
portance amongst the elements of 
human happiness or misery. 

While its friends rejoice in the 
certainty of this event, let them 
remember that it is the part of 
wisdom, to gather caution from the 
failure of former times. And if, 
as few will deny, the misdirected 
efforts of reason have in many in- 
stances, resulted in the confusion 
and discomfiture of its advocates, 
let care be taken to guard its exer- 
cise by the maxims of experience, 
and to govern its diffusion by views 
of public happiness. ‘*We boast 
our light,” said the most dauntless 
of reformers,* ‘*but if we look not 
wisely on the sun itself, it smites 
us into darkness.” 

The principle which seems most 
generally to have endangered the 
movements of the human intellect, 


* Milton. 
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is pride. With this as the point 
of departure, the views of most re- 
formers have terminated in the ac- 
quisition of power. And few, in- 
deed, have been those, who, with 
a lofty elevation above the com- 
mon motives of humanity, have at 
any time, dedicated their exertions 
to the sincere discovery of truth, 
and the promotion of general hap- 
piness. 

But independently of this con- 
stant source of error, there have 
been at all times prevalent, certain 
fashions in thinking, which, while 
they exclude from the view, a great 
part of the objects of knowledge, 
by no means compensate for the 
mischief, by the accuracy of re- 
search, which they secure. Not 
only do the sciences reciprocally 
aid and enlighten one another, but 
an enlarged and comprehensive 
view is necessary, that we may be 
enabled clearly to discriminate 
their boundaries, and to distinguish 
the legitimate purposes and powers 
of each. For want of this discri- 
mination, fallacious modes of rea- 
soning have been transferred from 
one to another. At one time, the 
metaphysician has endeavoured to 
obliterate the material world, and 
the materialist has repaid the fa- 
vour at another, by bringing his 
analogies and similitudes to the 
elucidation of the moral; resemb- 
ling, in the reasonableness of the 
plan, those philosophers mentioned 
by Herodotus, who marched into 
the desert in order to make war 
upon the wind. 

The wisdom of antiquity com- 
plained loudly of the ingenuity 
with which the masters of physic 
contrived to draw the veil of na- 
ture, closely and impenetrably, 
around the features of moral truth. 
It is impossible to deny, that by 
later ages, a just consideration 
and pre-eminence, have been as- 
signed to the sciences, which con- 
template the mind and character, 
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the duties and the hopes of man. 
Yet it is not the physical world 
only, which is capable of shutting 
out the best objects of knowledge. 
The same result, may be no less 
effectually accomplished, by the in- 
judicious cultivation of moral sci- 
ence. Man, when he enters into 
his own heart, by no means leaves 
behind him that pride which has 
misled him so egregiously in the es- 
timate of his external condition. — 
It is rather reinforced by the obscu- 
rity which prevails within, and the 
impalpable and wavering outlines 
of his spiritual nature, leave room 
for the most preposterous and ex- 
aggerated conclusions of self-love 
and vanity. Accordingly, there 
has been no more productive source 
of error, sin and atheism, than the 
science of the mind, when pursued 
without a sober deference to author- 
ity, and a proper diffidence of its 
own infallibility. 

Itis but too possible, likewise, 
to carry this sinful and erring 
spirit into the province of religion, 
and to forget God, when he is the 
professed object of inquiry and in- 
vestigation. It were endless to 
recount the means by which human 
imaginations have substituted them- 
selves in the place of truth, and 
either swept from the mind every 
vestige of the Deity, or so defaced 
and modified the sacred image, as 
to render it wholly unworthy of 
the awful archetype. Fanaticism 
and empiricism, have here striven 
to exceed each other, and science, 
unhallowed by humility, has so 
effectually lent her aid to multiply 
and deepen the shades of the a 
gusting picture, that the heart has 
almost felt it were better to re- 
nounce all knowledge, than enter 
so dark a tabernacle of mysticism 
and impurity. 

It has not been unusual, to con- 
sider every point of morals, in sub- 
ordination to the wisdom and the in- 
terests of the present life; and 
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while many have wilfully abandon- 
ed the high and sacred ground, 
which the superior advantages of a 
Christian era afforded, others with 
better principles, and purer aim, 
have descended from their eleva- 
tion, through a mistaken deference 
to a fashionable and imposing phi- 
losophy. Limiting the scope of 
duty to the present scene, and in- 
stalling philosophic reason, as the 
arbiter of all proprieties, it has 
been forgotten, that there is in the 
breast of man, a principle implant- 
ed for his guidance, and that there 
is around him, and within him, a 
world of unknown extent, of solemn 
though unseen realities, on which 
philosophy has never set her steps. 
This, though touching him at every 

oint, 8 blending with all his 
interests, both temporal and eter- 
nal, is not the object of his natural 
sense, nor otherwise known to him, 
than by a revelation from above. 
Humbly, then, should we listen to 
that voice which comes to us, as 
from another sphere, and instead 
of subjecting its accents, to the 
variable and perverted interpreta- 
tion of our wishes, or our reason, 
receive them as the sure and intel- 
ligible guide of our conduct here, 
and the mysterious apocalypse of a 
more bright and enduring glory, 
that shall be hereafter. 

The errors to which we allude, 
may be supposed to be confined in 
their effects, to the closets, and the 
characters of scholars; but unfortu- 
nately, the abstract error of the 
closet may be often traced in its're- 
sults through the whole frame ofso- 
ciety; for ‘fall other causes of phy- 
sical and moral evil were with- 
drawn, there would still remain a 
principle of fluctuation and disor- 
der in the mind, sufficient in itself 
to account for the desolations that 
have marked our world. ‘The pro- 
gress of men’s opinions, might eve- 
ry where be traced by ruins, and 
the mistaken precept er erreneous 
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sentiment would be found to have 
descended on the world, like the 
mystic star of Revelations, **which 
fell upon the streams and the riv- 
ers, and turned the third part of 
their waters into blood. ?’* 

It becomes, therefore, an inquiry 
of high interest, whether in our 
own age and country, where the 
organs of knowledge are so widely 
extended, there be nothing to ap- 
prehend from the propagation of 
false and destructive opinions in 
morals or religion. With what 
exultation then, may we recognise 
the fact, that never have the higher 
sources of knowledge been so puri- 
fied from error, or the public chan- 
nels of instruction so little liable 
to the suspicion of corruption. — If 
communities, calling themselves 
Christian, are still seen bowed be- 
neath the yoke of superstition, or 
wrapt in ignorance, how deep 
should be our gratitude towards 
that Being, who weighs the desti- 
nies of nations, and “maketh us to 
differ. ”’ 

As far as this exemption from 


***Many men, whether it be their 
fate, or fond opinion, easily persuade 
themselves, if God would but be pleas- 
ed awhile to withdraw his just punish- 
ments from us, and restrain what power 
either the Devil, or any earthly enemy 
hath, to work us woe, that then man’s 
nature would find immediate rest and 
releasement from all evils. But verily, 
they who think so, if they be such as 
have a mind large enough to take into 
their thoughts, a general survey of hu- 
man things, would soon prove themselves 
in that opinion, far deceived. For 
though it were granted us by divine in- 
dulgence, to be exempt from all that can 
be harmful to us from without, yet the per- 
verseness of our folly is so bent, that we 
should never tire hammering out of our 
own hearts, as it were out of a flint, the 
seeds and sparkles of new misery to our- 
selves, till all were in a blaze again. 
And no marvel, if out of our own hearts, 
for they are evil; but even out of those 
things which God meant us, either for 
2 principal good, or pure contentment.” 

{[MiLTon. 
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error, is attributable to the rules 
which are allowed to guide the un- 
derstanding; it may be traced, we 
apprehend, to the practical recog- 
nition of one or two principles of 
great moment to the highest in- 
terests of science. The first has 
been long acknowledged, and since 
the era of its great discoverer, has 
been the organ, by which man has 
conducted his inquiries, in the 
world around him, and subjected 
every thing, which fell beneath the 
observation of his senses, to his 
knowledge or his service. The 
inductive logic is indeed, in_ its 
shacgel sphere, an engine of resist- 
ess power, and, by the wonders 
which it has accomplished in the 
world of science, has fully merited 
the praise bestowed by the judicious 
Hooker ona kindred art, ‘‘that it 
doth show them that have it, as 
much almost in three days, as if it 
had dwelt three-score years with 
them.” Happy, had its farther ap- 
plication exemplified the words of 
the same illustrious sage, and ‘‘re- 
strained the mind ef man, that it 
might not wax otherwise.” But 
when, from the natural, it was re- 
moved into the moral worlds; when 
the miraculous evidences of reli- 
gion, and its holy mysteries were 
submitted to the test of principles, 
derived from the external scene; 
when human reason was exalted to 
be the source of moral obligation, 
and claimed a paramount authority, 
not only in its natural sphere, but 
in the sphere of revelation—a- 
mongst the things which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart of man conceived ;—then was 
the use of that noble principle en- 
tirely perverted, and the proud Pro- 
fessors of wisdom stood forth in the 
eyes of the whole world, convicted 
by the event, of the most egregious 
folly and presumption. 

Thus was that other principle, to 
which we alluded, brought forth 
from the treasure-house of expe- 
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rience, and forced upon the ac- 
knowledgment of science, by a suc- 
cession of reverses and disasters, 
for which the history of mankind 
has no parallel. Not that it was 
now for the first time announced 
or discovered, for it is impossible 
to announce it in plainer terms, 
than those used by the great father 
of Philosophy, whose mind, by a pe- 
culiar intuition, seems te have em- 
braced the whole value and extent 
of the system which he founded. 
**We ought not,” says Bacon, ‘‘to 
draw down, or submit the mys- 
teries of God, to our reason, but 
on the contrary, to raise and ad- 
vance our reason to the divine 
truth. In this part of knowledge, 
touching divine philosophy, IT am 
so far from noting any deficiency, 
that I rather note an excess, where- 
to I have digressed, because of the 
extreme prejudice which both Reli- 
gion and Philosophy have received, 
from being commixed together, as 
that which undoubtedly will make 
an heretical religion, and a fabu- 
lous philosophy.”? Had this prin- 
ciple been carried into practice by 
those who professed to follow the 
footsteps of its author, had the in- 
ferences of reason been confined to 
the objects of sense and conscious- 
ness, and christianity been receiv- 
ed as incapable of commixture 
with any of the systems which re- 
volve in a lower sphere, how differ- 
ent had been the aspect of moral 
science at this day; how many 
pages stained with the sorrows of 
umanity, had been bright with the 
hopes of’ a better resurrection. * 
Science, indeed, may strongly 
reinforce the proofs of Christiani- 
ty, and true philosophy may ren- 


* The neglect of the principle above 
referred to, a principle which results 
from the very nature of revelation, is 
amply illustrated in the two prevalent 
heresies of the present day—the neolog- 
ism of Germany, and the Socinianism of 
Great Britain and America. 


der valuable service, by disproving 
the presumption drawn to its dis- 
advantage, from the supposed uni- 
versal prevalence of certain rela- 
tions observed in the material 
world.* But here their office cea- 
ses—with the interior of the struc- 
ture, they have no concern. The 
mystic edifice must rise like the 
Temple which prefigured it, with- 
out the steel of the artisan, or the 
axe of the builder. Within its sa- 
cred enclosure, Science and Philo- 
sophy have nothing left for them to 
do, but to wonderand adore. The 
best office of reason, is to be anni- 
hilated in the presence of its in- 
comprehensible Creator. 

If, then, we would avert from 
science, the scandal of repeated 
failure, and give to knowledge all 
the efficacy, and the usefulness of 
which it is susceptible, let us con- 
secrate them to the service of re- 
ligion; not by lifting them to the 
solution of her mysteries, but by 
employing them to enforce her 
claims upon the homage and obedi- 
ence of mankind. ‘Let us adhere 
in all moral questions, to the dic- 
tates of conscience, regulated and 
informed by the divine word, hap- 
py to enjoy, instead of sparks of 
our own kindling, the benefit of 
those luminaries, which, placed in 
the moral firmament by a parent 
hand, have guided the Church from 
the beginning, in her mysterious 
sojourn to eternity. ’t 


* An example of this, the highest use 
of human reason, may be seen in the 
notes, to ‘tan essay onthe relation of 
cause and effect,” by the late Dr. Brown 
of Edinburg, in which the miraculous 
proof of christianity, and the doctrine of 
a special providence, are cleared of all 
their philosophical dithiculties. 

{ Robert Hall. 

—_ 


AMERICAN REVIVALS. 
BY THE BEY. J. A. JAMES. 


I am happy to observe that the 
subject of the American Revivals 
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has awakened a spirit of inquiry, 
and adeep interest in the minds of 
many persons, both in the metro- 
polis, and in the country. The 
fact is placed beyond all dispute, 
that the churches of the United 
States have, in very many instan- 
ces, enjoyed a copious effusion of 
Divine influence, which has led to 
a much greater degree of spiritual 
religion in those, who through 
grace, have already believed, and 
to the conversion of multitudes 
from a state of moral death, to a 
life of righteousness. It is worthy 
of remark, that these ‘*Revivals” 
are not confined to any particular 
denomination of Christians: Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Congregation- 
al, and Baptist churches, have all 
been visited by the mighty power 
of God. Nor does the awakening 
energy accompany only the stated 
means of grace and ordinances of 
religion, but is extended also to 
the various institutions which have 
been organized for the diffusion of 
the ‘oaths for, in perusing the last 
Reports of these Societies, which I 
have lately received frem Ameri- 
ca, [am convinced that much more 
real benefit is produced by their 
home operations. than by ours of a 
similar nature. 

It has become, and very natur- 
ally, a matter of inquiry, whether 
there is any peculiarity in their 
circumstances, by which we can in 
any measure, account for this ha 
py state of things. Perhaps there 
1s. 

1. The American Continents are 
rapidly rising into greater and 
greater importance, in reference to 
all the transactions of modern and 
future history, and of course, to all 
the moral interests of the human 
race; and may we not suppose, that 
in the present circumstances of the 
church, it is part of the Divine 
plan, to assign a large portion of 
instrumentality to our Transatlan- 
tic fellow Christians, and that he 
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is thus giving them a special call to 
come forth to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty? 

2. The population of the United 
States is increasing so rapidly, both 
by the ordinary course of genera- 
tion and by emigrations, that unless 
some very extraordinary efforts 
were made to supply them with the 
means of instruction, the people 
would grow up in the profoundest 
ignorance, and live without God in 
the world. The present glorious 
awakening is leading, in the most 
direct manner, to supply this defi- 
ciency. The Education Society 
has determined, to have never few- 
er than two thousand young men 
under a course of instruction in 
their different Colleges for the 
work of the ministry, in addition, 
I believe, to the number already 
in training. One church in New- 
York, has undertaken to support 
the education of thirty students. — 
Prodigious exertions are requisite 
to meet the wants of the vast pop- 
ulation which must soon be called 
into existence. These exertions 
could not be looked for, but from 
a new and mighty impulse of reli- 
gion. This impulse has been given, 
and the results are seen. 

These remarks, however, tend 
rather to show the ends which Pro- 
vidence has in view in these events, 
than to account for them by a re- 
ference to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the United States. 

1. Perhaps we shall find, so far 
as second causes are concerned, 
something in the church history of 
America, which has a remote in- 
fluence in the production of those 
events, of which we are now fa- 
voured to hear so much. The re- 
ligion which was carried by the 
Puritans to New England, when 
they fled before the storm of perse- 
cution, was of a very decisive and 
vigorous kind, both as to senti- 
ment and feeling, where it has con- 
tinued to flourish without being 
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corrupted or impaired by being in 
the neighbourhood of a secular es- 
tablishment. The controversy 
which arose about the qualifica- 
tions for communion, and which 
was 80 ably conducted by Jonathan 
E:|wards, had a powerful influence 
in calling men’s attention to first 

rinciples, and reviving a spirit of 
inquiry about the essentials of per- 
sonal godliness. 

2. The state of society in Ameri- 
ca, is favourable to Revivals. ‘The 
nature and history of their political 
constitution, have produced a firm- 
er spirit of independence, which is 
less disposed to yield to the au- 
thority of custom or fashion. Men 
not only think for themseives, but 
act for themselves; there is less 
disposition there, perhaps, to ask 
what their neighbours will say or 
think of them. And they are less 
trammelled than we, by etiquette 
and a fastidious refinement, which 
sometimes lead us to compromise 
our convictions and saad out 
of complaisance to others. They 
have a greater fearlessness of the 
world’s sneers, and the world’s 
frown, than we have. 

There are also some other things 
which may be considered as having 
a powerful influence in the order 
of means. 

1. Revivals are coveted. The 
subject is under no stigma or re- 
proach. The Christians there, are 
not afraid of the charge of enthusi- 
asin or fanaticism; nor of having 
their character as sober, judicious, 
intelligent professors, brought into 
peril. They have seen the thing 
as it ‘is; and notwithstanding the 
evils that in some cases have been 
mixed up with what is good, and 
the objections which the lukewarm 
and the worldly =v have raised, 
from those very evis, az..?~ the 
whole work, they have publicly 
expressed their desire after these 
seasons of refreshing. Churches 
have met in their individual ca- 
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pacity, and also several have met 
in conference, and have recorded 
and announced their earnest desire 
of an awakening. 

2. Means are taken to obtain 
the blessing. They do not so re- 
solve the matter into divine sove- 
reignty, as to make no efforts. 
Days of humiliation, and fasting, 
and prayer, are appointed; com- 
mittees are appointed to visit the 
members of the church, and con- 
verse with them on their soul’s 
concerns; prayer meetings and con- 
ference meetings are also held with 
frequency, with immediate refer- 
ence to the work, and every thing 
that holy ingenuity can devise, is 
employed to rouse the attention of 
men, to the concerns of their souls. 
[t is of importance that we should 
be convinced of this fact, that the 
matter is not referred by our 
American brethren, exclusively to 
divine sovereignty, but is consid- 
ered as an object of pursuit in the 
way of human instrumentality. 

3. There is a style of preaching 
adopted by the American minis- 
ters, which is perhaps more point- 
ed in its appeals to the conscience 
than ours. It was an expression 
of Mr. Patton’s, after hearing most 
ef our leading ministers, ‘*That 
they seemed too much to forget 
that their hearers had consciences. ”” 
The aim of the American seems to 
be, not only to convince, but to 
persuades; not only to cause men 
to know, but to feel; or, as Mr. 
Hall expresses it, they endeavour 
to make their addresses ‘‘so charac- 
teristic, that the conscience of the 
audience may feel the hand of the 
preacher searching it.” Their 
preaching partakes, ina large mea- 
sure, of an alarming tendency. 
Dr. Dwight affirms, that this is 
generally the case; and Jonathan 
Edwards’ sermons are striking 
proofs of it. 

4. But perhaps still more is to 
be attributed fo their private inter- 
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course with their people. They 
follow up their public instructions 
with more of personal and direct 
address and interrogation. The 
concerns of the soul and religion 
are more the business of the parlor, 
where they insulate their friends, 
and enter directly upon the state 
of their hearts. Meetings are also 
appointed for the express purpose 
of conversing with those who are 
under deep concern, and deliver- 
ing to them words of encourage- 
ment and instruction. 

5. A preparatory course is also 
carried on by what are called their 
Bible Classes; by which is meant 
the instruction of young people, 
who may have gone through the 
ordinary course of Sunday School 
teaching; and who, for this pur- 
pose, are assembled together on 
the Sabbath, or in the week, to be 
taught the contents of the word of 
God. Bibles are printed on the 
Porteusian plan, only with a great- 
er diversity of marks and referen- 
ces, which are used in the classes, 
and by which a great deal of valu- 
able information is conveyed. 

It is upon such efforts as these, 
that the Holy Spirit has been pleas- 
ed to pour out his gracious influ- 
ence in America. 

A question has been started, 
whether such effusions of divine 
influence may be expected in ‘this 
country. ‘To this it may be re- 
es ‘*Why should they not?”— 

n fact, they have been enjoyed 
here. Scotland was favoured with 
them in a most remarkable de- 
“en many years since, at Cambus- 
ang and Kilsayth. Wales has of- 
ten enjoyed them. England expe- 
rienced them under the preaching 
of Whitfield and Wesley; and 
why, therefore, may we not look 
for them again? Is the Lord’s 
arm shortened, or his ear grown 
heavy? Perhaps it will be asked, 
what we must do? To this I an- 


swer, 
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Let us divest our mind of all that 
prejudice against the thing itself, 
which may have been produced by 
the noisy ard disorderly scenes 
with which supposed Revivals have 
been attended amongst certain per- 
sons in this country. Unhappily, 
the practices of some itnjudicious 
and ill-taught professors of reli- 
gion, have brought an ill savour up- 
on the very name of Revival. We 
must distinguish, however, be- 
tween the thing and the abuse of 
it. What isa Revival? The work 
of the Holy Spirit carried on to a 
greater extent than usual, in the 
conversion of sinners, and the edi- 
fication of believers. Who should 
allow himself to look with indiffer- 
ence, much less with prejudice, on 
such a work as this? 

Let us court a Revival. Let our 
minds be drawn to the subject. 
Let it engage our thoughts, our 
feelings, our conversation. If we 
would experience it, we must in- 
tensely long for it: our desires 
must be wrought up to a very high 
pitch; and, in order to this, we 
must be sensible that we need it. 

We must then take proper steps 
to obtain it. The first of these is 
a willingness to endure the sneers 
and discouraging influence, not on- 
ly of the world, but of false breth- 
ren, of worldly-minded, lakewarm, 
fashionable professors. We must 
brace up our mind to the purpose 
of enduring the charge of enthusi- 
asm, fanaticism, and affected sanc- 
tity. In most churches there are 
some who would think such awa- 
kenings unnecessary, and condemn 
all attempts to procure them, as 
visionary. Seasons of humiliation 
and praver, with fasting should be 
set apart. Ministers must begin 
the work in their own souls; and 
from an experimental acquaintance 
with the subject, converse about it 
in all their private intercourse with 
their friends. Meetings should be 
appointed by them, for the purpose 
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of conversing with those who are 
under religious concern. Domici- 
liary visits should be paid by them 
to the houses of their flocks, to in- 
spect the state of the souls commit- 
ted to their care. And all associated 
bodies of Ministers and Christians 
throughout the kingdom, should 
take up the matter and assist each 
other. 

I have been present at two meet- 
ings lately, which were specially 
convened to take the subject into 
consideration. The first was at 
Worcester, on the morning of a 
day fixed for the ordination of a 
minister to Demarara. Ministers 
of the Wesleyan, Baptist, and In- 
dependent denominations were pre- 
sent, all of whom seemed to enter 
most deeply into the subject. Ma- 
ny persons belonging to Mr. Red- 
ford’s congregation, and to other 
religious bodies in the town, were 
also there, who appeared much in- 
terested. A great solemnity rest- 
ed on the whole assembly. One 
young woman, a servant in a pious 
family, was very ipa im- 
pressed, and it is hoped, will nev- 
er cease to remember with grati- 
tude the season. 

The next meeting was held in 
the vestry of Carrs-lane meeting- 
house, Birmingham, by the minis- 
ters assembled at the missionary 
meeting in thattown. The Thurs- 
day morning of the missionary 
week being unoccupied, the dea- 
cons of the church assembling in 
that place, invited the ministers to 
a breakfast in the vestry; after 
which, two or three hours were 
spent in a serious and edifying dis- 
cussion of the subject, which ter- 
minated in the adoption of certain 
resolutions, which were printed in 
the Evangelical Magazine of last 
month. 


On the Duties of Sponsors and baptized Children. 117 


For the Repertory. 


ON THE DUTIES OF SPONSORS 
AND BAPTIZED CHILDREN. 


(Concluded from page 556. } 


Baptism, as has already been re- 
marked, is the seal of a covenant 
between God and the believer. 
Hence, it has been customary from 
the earliest ages of the Church, to 
propose such questions to the can- 
didate for baptism, as would elicit 
a declaration of his faith, and con- 
sequently, of lis assent to the cov- 
enant. The’ Ethiopian who was 
baptized by Philip, made a decla- 
ration of his faith in the Lord Je- 
sus. Whether any thing mere than 
this simple declaration, was gener- 
ally required in those days, we are 
not informed; but certainly, after 
the lapse of some years, other ques- 
tions were added, and responses re- 
quired. In the time of Tertullian, 
(who lived during the latter part of 
the second century,) these appear 
not to have differed very material- 
ly, from those now found in our 
prayer-book. ‘* Whenever we are 
ready,” he says, ‘to enter into the 
water, and even before, we make 
our protestations before the Bish- 
op, and in the Church, that we re- 
nounce the Devil, all his pomps 
and ministers.”* ‘The declara- 
tion of Justin Martyr concerning 
baptism,” Hooker remarks, ‘*show- 
eth how such as the Church in those 
days did baptize, made profession 
of Christian belief, and undertook 
to live accordingly. Neither do I 
think it a matter easy for any man 
to prove, that ever baptism did use 
to be administered, without inter- 
rogatories of these two kinds,— 
Whereunto St. Peter (as it may be 
thought,) alluding, hath said, That 
the baptism which saveth us, is not 
(as legal purifications were) a clean- 
sing of the flesh from outward im- 


* De corona militis, quoted in Dupin, 
Vol. 1, p. 82. 
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purity, but exsparnuo, an interrog- 
ative tryal of a good conscience to- 
wards God.’’* 

In the case of infants, it was not 
customary to omit these questions, 
but inasmuch as they could not per- 
sonally make the responses, they 
were permitted to do it by others, 
who have been called sponsors, be- 
cause they answered in the name 
of the child to the interrogatories. 
Yet, ‘‘it savoureth”? says Hooker, 
‘‘more of piety to give them their 
accustomed names, of fathers and 
mothers in God, whereby they are 
well put in mind what affection 
they ought to bear towards those 
innocents, for whose religious edu- 
cation the church accepteth them 
as pledges.”? By this name they 
are called by Tertullian, who 
speaks of them as generally known 
in his days. ‘This office devolves 
most naturally upon parents, who 
ought, when qualified, to be spon- 
sors for their children. In admit- 
ting them as such, our church has 
departed from the rule of the church 
of England, which by its 29th Ca- 
non, forbids parents to appear as 
sponsors for their children. The 
reason of this perhaps, is, because 
their obligations cannot be increas- 
ed, and because in addition to 
them, the prayers and attentions of 
pious friends are desirable. But 
as parents are the natural guardi- 
ans of their children, as their op- 
portunities qualify them better than 
any others, to be **pledges” to the 
church for the education of their 
children, it is most fitting that they 
should appear for their offspring, 
when they can do it in faith. If 
they are not believers, their place 
at the baptismal font should be oc- 
cupied by others, who will offer up 

faithful and acceptable prayers in 
behalf of the child, and give it af- 
terwards that religious instruction 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 5, §63. 





which the church requires.* From 
the foregoing remarks, it will ap- 
pear, that the first duty which 
sponsors must perform, is to appear 
before the minister as the represen- 
tatives of the infant, and answer in 
his name, to the questions propos- 
ed. In their own name, they make 
no reply. Respecting their own 
faith, they make no declaration. 
For their own conduct they make 
no promises. All is done in the 
name of the child, who being una- 
ble to take any part in the ceremo- 
ny personally, is supposed to an- 
swer by his sponsors, upon the prin- 
ciple, that what we do by another, 
is our own action. We notice this 
because many think, that these 
promises and declarations are made 
by the sponsors for themselves, and 
that they pledge themselves for the 
faith and good conduct of the child. 
An attentive. examination of the 
baptismal service and the catechism 
will show that such a construction 
is entirely erroneous. It is true, 
that the sponsors have their respon- 
sibility, but it grows out of their 
duty in the education of the child 
—in the original covenant engage- 

* Sponsors should be, we think, in all 
cases, believers. How otherwise can it 
with propriety be said to them, “Ye have 
prayed that our Lord Jesus Christ would 
vouchsafe to receive (this infant) to re- 
lease him from sin, to sanctify him with 
the Holy Ghost, to give him the kingdom 
of Heaven and everlasting life?’ They 
may indeed formally join with the minis- 
ter in asking for these things, but can he 
address them as praying, unless it is done 
in faith, without which it is impossible te 
please God? Can they, without the grace 
of God, perform those duties which de- 
volve upon them, and their obligations to 
perform which, they acknowledge by 
appearing as sponsors? 

The qualifications which are desirable 
in sponsors are obvious. What a minis- 
ter may require of an individual, before 
admitting him in this capacity, is anoth- 
er question, concerning which the 
church determines nothing definitely, 
and which we will not undertake to dis- 

cuss, 
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ment, it may, we think, be safely 
said, that they have personally no 
part and no responsibility. 

Here it may be asked, is it the 
duty of any person, to reply in the 
name of an infant to questions 
which he cannot understand, and 
bind him by obligations which he 
can neither accept nor reject? This 
is daily done in the transaction of 
worldly affairs, and no complaint 
is made of injustice. A guardian 
acts in the name of a child without 
his knowledge or consent, and en- 
gagements thus made, are as valid 
as any others. And in matters of 
greater importance, it is the order 
of God’s providence, that children 
should be bound by the actions of 
their parents. Their education, 
which influences materially their 
character, their situation in life, 
and even their eternal state, is ne- 
cessarily without their consent, and 
generally oppesed to their inclina- 
tions. A parent or guardian may 
with perfect justice, make such im- 
pressions, and induce such a train 
of habits upon a child, as will make 
his character the reverse of what in 
other circumstances, it would have 
been. Why, then, may we not im- 
pose upon children obligations, 
which, if fulfilled, will obviously 
promote their eternal welfare, and 
promises of those things, without 
which they cannot be saved. 

But, in fact, it is improper to 
speak of these obligations as impos- 
ed by human authority. Repen- 
tance and faith are required of all 
men, whether baptized or unbap- 
tized. And all that the church re- 
quires, is an acknowledgment of 
these obligations, imposed by the 
Almighty, a renunciation of his en- 
emies, and a promise ‘by his help,’ 
to keep his commandments, and 
walk in his ways. Without re- 
pentance, faith and holiness, none 
can derive benefit from baptism, 
and it cannot be wrong to require 
a promise of them, since they are 
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essential to its utility. To bring 
children, then, to baptism, and an- 


-swer for them the baptismal ques- 


tions, is a reasonable duty, a cha- 
ritable work, which we are justi- 
fied in believing God allows. 
Another duty of sponsors, is to 
attend to the religious education of 
their spiritual children.—It is true, 
they make no promises to do so, 
but it is not the less a duty on this 
account. The Church reasonably 
infers, from their relation to the 
infant for whom they have answer- 
ed, that it is their ‘parts and du- 
ties to see that he be taught, 
so soon as he be able to learn, 
what a solemn vow, promise and 
profession he hath made by them” at 
the altar. ‘*That he may know 
these things the better, they must 
call upon him to hear sermons; and 
chiefly they must provide that he 
may lenin the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments, and all other things which a 
Christian ought to know and believe 
to his soul’s health.” ‘They must 
also ‘‘take care that he be brought 
to the Bishop to be confirmed by 
him, so soon as he can say the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments, and is suf» 


ficiently instructed in the other 


arts of the Church Catechism, set 
Forth for that purpose.” With re- 
spect to this last sentence, Bishop 
Griswold gives the following expla- 
nation,—*‘‘so soon as they have ob- 
tained a competent knowledge of 
their duty to God and of their sal- 
vation in Christ, and are prepared, 
with a right faith, and a sincere pie- 
ty, to devote themselves to God in 
a religious profession, they should 
be brought with their own volunta- 
ry consent and desire ‘to the Bish- 
op,’ they should be instructed how 
and when, to ,receive confirma- 
tion.”* 


* Pastoral letter of 1821, to the Eas- 
tern Diocess.—In this letter the reader 
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To the performance of these du- 
ties we are solemnly urged by the 
commands, and encouraged by the 

romises of God.—‘*7rain up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
rom it.?°—(Proverbs xxii. 6.)— 
“Fathers provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.””—(Eph. vi. 4.) Children 
in baptism are brought to the Sa- 
viour, that he may bless them,— 
when nurtured by him and _ their 
hearts sanctified by his admonition, 
accompanied by the influences of 
the Spirit,—then only, can it be 
said that they are brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
And will not he who requires chil- 
dren to be thus educated, bestow 
in answer to the prayer of faith 
that grace, by which only, such an 
education is practicable? General 
experience should induce us to 
think, that he will—not indeed that 
the children of pious parents, 
brought up otherwise than in the 
way commanded, will certainly be 
eonverted—but that the blessing of 
the Lord will be upon those who 
being devoted to him in infancy, 
are reared in his discipline and in- 
struction. It must be confessed that 
there appear, sometimes, instan- 
ces to the contrary; but how often 
does it happen, that they who are 
accounted such, are in the end 
plucked as brands from the burning, 
and by means of those youthful im- 
pressions, which seemed entirely 
effaced, by the sins of a wicked 
life. It is not however the part of 
the believer to obey God condition- 
ally—but to obey implicitly, com- 
mitting himself and all he has to 
him, as to a faithful Creator. 

But in order that parents and 
sponsors may acgomplish the ob- 
will find an able, interesting and practi- 
cal address to sponsors, «nl a compre- 


hensive view of the various topics con- 
nected with infant baptism. 


jects they have in view, it is neces- 
sary that the children give, so soon 


.as they are capable, their hearty 


concurrence to the efforts made in 
their behalf. The duties of bap- 
tized children, growing out of their 
relation to the church, are highly 
important; and the performance of 
them, by the help of divine grace, 
indispensable to their salvation. 
These, (especially in reference to 
confirmation,) may in a great mea- 
sure be inferred from what has al- 
ready been said; for their salvation 
is the object in which all the 
prayers and efforts of sponsors must 
centre. And if the anny 
means are so important, how muc 
more so is their own faith, without 
which, all these means will be un- 
availing. We shall not theretore 
pursue this subject, to the length 
which its importance deserves, but 
confine ourselves to some remarks 
upon the promises made at baptism. 
These are, the renunciation of sin- 
ful objects, a belief in all the arti- 
cles of the Christian faith, and obe- 
dience to the will of God. 

Every individual who has made 
these promises, either personally 
or by his sureties, has renounced the 
Devil and all his works, the vain 
pomp and glory of the world, with 
all covetous desires of the same, 
and the sinful desires of the flesh; 
and has promised by God’s help, 
not to Solian nor be led by them. 
This is a solemn engagement, and 
should be seriously considered by 
all upon whom its obligations rest. 
The sincere renunciation of those 
things which we naturally love, is 
without the grace of God, impossi- 
ble. Itis only by God's help, by 
the assistance of his Holy Spirit 
that it can be done. Until the in- 
ward and invisible grace which is 
signified by the outward and visible 
sign, is obtained, the great end 
of baptism is not accomplished. 
Therefore it is declared to every 
child instructed in the catechism, 
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‘sthou art not able to do these 
things of thyself, nor to walk in the 
commandments of God and tu serve 
him without his special grace, 
which thou must learn at all times 
to call for by diligent prayer.” 

To seek the ‘special grace of 
God,” the sanctification of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, is then the first duty of 
those who would avail peace ose 
of their privilezes. They must be 
born again. (John iii. 3, 7.) The 
heart, which is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked, (Jer. 
xvii. 9.) must be changed. ‘The 
carnal mind, which is enmity 
against God, must become spiritu- 
al. (Romans vii. 6, 7.) Until this 
universal change in the understand- 
ing, the will and the affections, has 
been effected, we will do the works 
of Satan, love the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world, be led by and 
willingly follow, the sinful desires 
of the flesh. Sin will reign in our 
bodies, (Romans vi. 12.) and un- 
less by the help of God, repented 
of, renounced and forsaken, will 
destroy both body and soul in hell. 
(Matthew x. 28.) Let no one 
think that baptism will save him 
without the answer of a good con- 
science towards God—a conscience 
purged from dead works by the 
blood of Christ, (Heb. ix. 14.) and 
purified by the Holy Ghost. To 
this end, are all the meaus of grace 
designed to lead; but if we rest in 
them, and trust to them for salva- 
tion, they will only increase our 
condemnation. ‘They, then, who 
have taken on them the solemn pro- 
mises of the baptismal covenant, 
should without ceasing pray for the 
Holy Spirit, whom God has promis- 
ed to those who ask him. (Luke 
xi. 13.) Let them pray, that the 
Lord with whom they have made a 
covenant, would put his laws into 
their mind, and write them in their 
hearts—that he will be to thema 
God and they his people. (Heb. viii. 
10. Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26.) And 
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let these prayers be offered not as 
the meritorious cause of the blessing 
Sought, but simply as means, hav- 
ing no efficacy in themselves, but 
which. in dependance on divine 
grace, we use, that God may thro’ 
them save our souls. 

And while we seek this grace, 
we must exercise constant watch- 
fulness, lest by our conduct we 
grieve the Holy Spirit of God.— 
(Eph. iv. 30.) How inconsistently 
do they act, who having renounced 
the world, voluntarily and eagerly 
conform themselves to its maxims 
and pursuits and amusements.— 
Are not such persons taking the 
most effectual method to quench the 
Spirit, (1 Thess. v. 19.) are they 
not opposing the holy influences, 
whereby he woul: seal them unto 
the day of redemption? Certainly 
he will not dwell in a heart, filled 
with the vanities of the world—and 
while his temple is polluted with 
idols and we do not wish them cast 
out, our prayers for salvation are 
but a mockery. And yet, do we 
not see many, who have been bap- 
tized, and perhaps confirmed the 
promises of baptism before the Bish- 
op, instead of seeking by the grace 
of God to be delivered from this 
present evil world, appearing rath- 
er desirous to increase the love of 
it in their hearts? Do such per- 
sons expect or desire salvation?P— 
Let them remember, that the 
friendship of the world is enmity 
with God; (James iv. 4.) that what- 
soever 13 born of God overcometh 
the world, (1 John v. 4.) and know 
by these tests, the path in which 
they are walking. 

The grace of God reigning in our 
hearts will enable us to fulfil the 
second promise, by working in us 
that faith which is of the operation 
of God. (Col. ii. 12.) By grace 
ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God. (Eph. ii. 8.) Faith is one of 
the requisitions of the church, frem 
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those who are to be baptized. In- 
fants, since **by reason of their ten- 
der age, they cannot exercise either 
repentance or faith, are said to pro- 
mise both, by their sureties, which 
promise when they come to age, 
themselves are bound to perform.””* 
**T’o believe in the articles of the 
Christian faith, as contained in the 
Apostles’ creed,” is not merely to 
assent to them with the understand- 
ing, but to receive them practically 
into the heart. With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation. (Romans x. 10.)— 
The remarks of Bishop Pearson on 
this text and in reference to the 
creed, will not here be inappropri- 
ate. “The belief of the heart is the 
internal habit residing in the soul, 
an act of faith proceeding from it, 
but terminated in the same. The 
confession of the mouth is an exter- 
nal signification of the inward habit 
or act of faith, by words expressing 
an acknowledgment of those truths 
which we believe or assent to in our 
souls. The ear receiveth the word, 
faith cometh by hearing; the ear 
conveyeth it to the heart, which be- 
ing opened receiveth it; receiving 
believeth it; and then out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. In the heart faith is seat- 
ed; with the tongue confession is 
made; between these two salvation 
is completed. This faith of the 
heart every one ought, and is pre- 


sumed to have; this confession of f 


the mouth every one is known to 
make, when he pronounceth these 
words of the Creed, “J believe.’’t 
The article of the creed, which 
(considered in relation to our sal- 


*Catechism. The renunciation of sin, 
a sincere contrition for past iniquities,— 
and the devotion of ourselves to a holy 
life, are the principal characteristics of 
repentance. The catechism therefore 


seems to consider the renunciation of Sa- 
tan, &c. as including repentance. 


+ On the Creed, Article I. part 1. 
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vation) is most important, is, ‘‘I 
believe in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Lord.” Jf we believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be 
saved, (Acts xvi. 31)—all other 
things necessary to salvation being 
connected with faith in Christ.— 
In the Scriptures, it is always im- 

lied that faith is necessary to en- 
joy the benefits of baptism. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not, 
shall be damned. (Mark xvi. 16.) 
To Christians being crucified to the. 
world, crucified with Christ, it is 
said, ye are buried with him in 
baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him through faith of the ope- 
ration of God, who hath raised him 
from the dead. (Col. ii. 12.) Let 
then all who have been baptized in- 
to Christ, look to him constantly as 
the author and finisher of their faith. 
In the institution of baptism and in 
the appointment of all the means of 
grace, the end he had in view was 
the salvation of man. For this he 
offered himself a sacrifice on the 
cross, for this he suffered death, to 
hold him for a time in its bonds, 
then rising from the dead, he as- 
cended into heaven, where he ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. 
Let the exhibition of his love thus 
made, encourage us to come to him. 
Having a High Priest over the 
house of God, let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
rom an evil conscience, and our bo- 
dies washed with pure water. (Heb. 
x. 21, 22.) The washing of our 
bodies by the water of baptism, 
will be useless, unless we habitual- 
ly approach the throne of grace, b 
faith in the intercession of our High 
Priest, Jesus Christ, having a true 
or sincere heart, and having the 
conscience purified by the blood of 
sprinkling. 

‘*To obey God’s holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of our life,” is the 
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third promise made in baptism.— 
This is an indispensable duty.— 
Though it is certain, that obedience 
to the law of God, however perfect, 
can have no part in our justifica- 
tion, yet we are not released from 
its obligations. St. Paul tells us 
that God sent his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit. (Ro- 
mans vill. 4.) The Saviour came 
not to release us from obedience to 
the law, but to purge away by the 
sacrifice of himself the guilt which 
by our transgression of it, we had 
incurred. It is therefore our duty 
to seek by the grace of God, in- 
creasing conformity to his law, and 
a more exact obedience to his holy 
will, as revealed in Scripture.— 
True it is, we shall find in our ex- 
pee, that by the law is the 

nowledge of sin, and the further 
we advance, the more sensible we 
will be of the depravity of the heart. 
But by this course we will manifest 
our love to Christ, by keeping his 
commandments. And our daily 
sins will lead us to his blood, by 
which we may be justified from all 
things, from which we could not be 
justified by the law of Moses. (Acts 
xili. 39.) Itis however unnecessa- 
ry to dilate upon this point, for he 
who has faith in Christ, such as we 
have described, will be necessarily 
holy and obedient. ‘*Good works, 
spring out enn of a true and 
lively faith, insomuch that by them 
a lively faith, may be as evidently 
known, as a tree discerned by the 
fruit. °’* 


* 12th Article. 
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In conclusion, we recommend to 
the serious attention of every rea- 
der the following remarks of a wri- 
ter, whose praise is in all the 
churches. t**Do thy beloved sins 
still lodge with thee and keep pos- 
session of thy heart—then art thou 
still a stranger to Christ and an 
enemy to God. The words and 
seals of life are dead to thee, and 
thou art dead in the use of them, 
Know you not that many have made 
shipwreck upon the very rock of 
salvation? ‘That many which were 
baptized as well as you and as con- 
stant attendants on all the worship 
and ordinances of the gospel, yet 
remained without Christ, and died 
in their sins, and are now past re- 
covery? Qh! that you would be 
warned! There are still multi- 
tudes running headlong that same 
course, tending to destruction thro’ 
all the means of salvation; the sad- 
dest way of all to it, through the 
word and sacraments, and all heav- 
enly ordinances, to be walking hell- 
wards. Christians and yet no 
Christians; haptized and yet un- 
baptized; as the Prophet takes in 
the profane multitude of God’s own 
people with the nations, (Jer. ix. 
26.) Egypt and Judah and Edom; 
all these nations are uncircumcised: 
and the worst came last, and all the 
house of Israel are uncircumcised in 
the heart. ‘Thus are the most of us 
unbaptized in the heart; and as this 
is the way of personal destruction, 
so it is that, as the Prophet there 
declares, that brings upon the 
Church so many public judg- 
ments. ”” 


t Leighton en 1 Peter ifi. 21. 
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LINES 


Suggested while standing by the grave of a skeptical Lady, who had died sud- 
denly, at the age of twenty. 










Hvusu’p are the fitful winds—no more is heard 
The hum of industry, or song of bird; 
For night its starry canopy hath drawn, 
Over the waveless sea and velvet lawn. 
*T would seem, that earth’s last sun had set, 
An: all the spangled hosts of heav’n were met, 
’ High on the chrystal battlements, to see 
The universe of pale mortality 
Start from their dusty pillows, and arise 
To bliss, or wo unending, in the skies. 
But where art thou, whom Grief, with noiseless tread, 
Oft seeks among these hillocks of the dead? 
Like Fancy’s dream, or some celestial song, 
Or golden cloud, sailing the air along, 
Or passing bird, or tall and queenly bark, 
Lightly careering o’er the waters dark; 
So soft! y—sweetly—rapidly—and gay— 
Did pass thine hours of happiness away. 
One eve, within the giddy, thoughtless round 
Of pleasure’s dance, and melody’s soft sound, 
I saw thee floating, as on silken wing, 
Thro’ many a wild and airy wandering, 
With flashing eye, a fair and lofty brow, 
And curls of beauty round a neck of snow. 
Swiftly it fled—another morn arose— 
Alas! the ways of God, what mortal knows? 
It was the morn that lit thee to the tomb, 
And usher’d in thy day of changeless doom. 
ee Momentous hour, When from its prison freed, 
He Thy winged spirit flew, with lightning speed, 
2 Far—far beyond this dark, terrestrial zone, 
an And stood, all naked, trembling, and alone, 
Before the bar of an Almighty God, 
To meet his smile, or quail beneath his rod? 
To waft, on joyous wings, thy trackless flight, 
To isles, untredden by the feet of night; 
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Or down the vale of everlasting years, 

To take thy way ’mid sighs and hopeless tears! 
Where’er thou dwellest in that land of shades, 
D-scend and tell the unbelieving maids, 

Who stand, with swelling hearts and gushing eyes, 
Beside the marble, where thy casket lies, 

O tell them—if thy spirit e’er can tell— 

What meaneth Heaven, or what the wrath of Hell. 


0 B Otro 


FOR THE REPERTORY. 
TO AN EARLY FRIEND, 


Who exclaimed a short time previous to dissolution—*O when will my Saviour 
chase away these gloomy Jars, and pour into my soul a flood of heavenly jou?” 


To stand on life’s delusive verge, 
And mark the silent, wasting sands, 
To hear, beneath the gloomy surge 
That laves the shore of unknown lands; 
To feel within Death’s quiv’ring dart, 
Insidious, drink the vital tide; 
O, who can boast so firm a heart, 
That would, unmoved, the hour abide? 
Pale, pensive youth, dispel thy fear, 
Each dark foreboding chase away; 
Full soon shall fall the last sad tear, 
Full soon shall dawn a glorious day. 
*Tis done! Time’s curtain dark hath fell— 
The scene is closed—and thou art— Where? 
Where sorrow ne’er with thee shall dwell, 
Nor thrilling pain, nor anxious care. 
© no, I cannot wish thee here, 
To weep again, again to die; 
Warth’s fairest promise is a tear, 
Its purest bliss, a secret sigh. 
As round I gaze on this dark scene 
Of human wo and human pride, 
{ think of thy dear mound of green, 
And wish to lay me by thy side. 
Thou feel’st not now the storms that sweep 
Across my lonely stricken breast; 
Sweet as an Angel’s is thy sleep, 
Loug as Eternity, thy rest. 
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4 Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
A. M. Author of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, Young Cottager, &c. By 
the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A. M.* 


Never, perhaps, are the feelings 
and purposes of our hearts so much 
under the influence and control of 
religious truth, as when we can 
trace out its effects, through all 
their minuteness and connexion, in 
the life of some humble, zealous, 
persevering Christian. A mere ab- 
stract or metaphysical perception 
of it, reaches no farther than the in- 
tellect, touches not the conscience, 
and of course fails to produce the 
effect intended in its revelation. 
Truth tells most powerfully on the 
heart and makes the most distinct 
and durable impression, when it 
assumes something of a tangible or 
sensible form; when its heavenly 
radience is reflected from the looks, 
words and actions, of those over 
whom it exercises its power, and 
when it is carried to the inner man 
through the medium of the eye.— 
it would not, perhaps, be very in- 
eorrect to say, that the mark which 
religion sets upon the foreheads of 
all her real disciples, is as visible 
and well defined, as the bow which 
the sun throws upon the opposing 
clouds; and that a careful observer 
is no more liable to err in the for- 
mer case than in the latter. “By 
their fruit (or light) shall ye know 
them.” No professions of attach- 
ments however warm, no public 


* We have both the American editions 
by us. As we have not alluded in the 
Review to their comparative excellence, 
we would say to any one who might wish 
to know our opinion, if you can obtain 
the perfect edition get it, if not, get the 
other. We have only two reasons for 
preferring the former. The /irst is, that 
it is a whole book, and the seeond is, it 
costs ne mere. 
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declaration of love to her friends, 

her institutions, her service, or her 

forms, however apparently sincere, 

can amount to any certain evidence 
in the view of others, of the real 
existence of that love or attach- 
ment; or afford such solid influen- 
tial proof as will produce any ex- 
tensively good effects, unless the 
profession or declaration be follow- 
ed by a corresponding holy life.— 
The real Christian cannot be hid 
any more than a city that is set up- 
on an hill, or a light that shineth 
in a dark place. Like a well exe- 
cuted portrait which seems to stand 
out from the canvass in bold relief, 
and to be entirely distinct from it; 
so must he, though in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation, 
and perce by the world’s im- 
penitent multitudes, be separate 
from them, and have no fellowship 
or communion with them, in their 
unfruitful works of darkness. He 
has declared himself at open war 
with the empire of Satan. He 
must, therefore, if he be consistent, 
make no compromise with the ene- 
my, but must march forth openly 
and boldly to meet him, having for 
his watchword ‘Onward,’ and 
with this motto written in bright 
and legible characters upon his ban- 
ner, **T'ime passes away—Eternity 


is at hand.” He must go forth, . 


with a heart firmly braced for the 
conilict, with a countenance un- 
moved at the sight of opposition, 
and lighted up with a glow of en- 
thusiasm and holy zeal, and with 
lips always ready to cheer the des- 
ponding, to encourage the faint- 
earted, to inspire the resolute with 
a still greater degree of spiritual 
prowess, and to fill the hearts of 
the enemy with fear and dismay. 
He must, in a word, be a watchful, 
aetive, persevering and zealeus ad- 
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yocate of the cause of Jesus Christ, 
the great captain of his salvation; 
else his title to the name which he 
bears, will be questioned, and just- 
ly so, by men who make no preten- 
sions to a christian character. This 
is the high standard of piety which 
ought to be, and which, it is ex- 
pected in this age of liberty, learn- 
ing and benevolence, will be adopt- 
ed by every disciple of the Cross. 
The time has come when christian- 
ity must stand by its own intrinsic 
power, unaided by the ignorance 
and gloomy thraldom of supersti- 
tion; or by the prisons, chains, 
racks, and sword of human law. 
So great is the diffusion of biblical 
knowledge at the present day, that 
it does not require an eagle eye, to 
penetrate EY. the thin cobweb 
of mere external morality, and to 
detect the hollowness of the heart 
which may be concealed beneath it. 
The mere worldling can now see 
enough of the purity and a of 
the inner temple, to convince him 
that some who worship there, have 
not their feet shod with the prepa- 
ration of the Gospel, nor their lips 
touched as with a live coal from 
the altar. If there is an eternity 
of happiness to be secured, or an 
eternity of misery to be avoided; 
if it is a fact, that all men, by na- 
ture, are disqualified for the one 
and only fit for the other; if faith 
in Christ is the only way by which 
they can be saved; and if faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God, and the word of 
God must be communicated through 
the instrumentality of his servants; 


it is evident at once to the mind of | 


the most careless observer, that 
there is resting upon Christians an 
awful responsibility. Indeed a 
love for the souls of men and an 
earnest desire to secure their salva- 
tion, would seem, at present, to be 
the only true test of discipleship. 
He who fails to exhibit, in his life 
and actions, this governing princi- 
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ple of benevolence, is justly liable 
to be set down by an unbelievin 
world as an insincere follower o 
his Lord. ‘If the religion which 
you profess,”’ say they, ‘‘be true, 
the most weighty of all considera- 
tions—the salvation of the soul, de- 
mands of you the most devoted 
heart, the most unwearied efforts, 
and the most untiring vigilance.” 
We might also add, that the nu- 
merous facilities and opportunities 
for benevolent action which are now 
multiplied *‘beyond all former 
boca, 2 lay them under increased 
obligations to show forth that same 
spirit which animated the bosoms 
of the Saviour and of his holy Apos- 
tles. There is an opportunity for 
doing good at home. Many are 
surrounded by irreligious families, 
connexions or friends. Death is, 
— now, or soon will be, ma- 
ing its ravagesamong them. Who 
can remain in quietness while he 
knows that his wife, or child, or 
brother, or sister, or friend, is al- 
most surrounded by the devouring 
flame? But there is a flame, (so 
the Christian believes) more lasting 
and terrible than that which nature 
knows; and many an immortal soul 
is on the point of falling into it. 
A diligent use of the means now at 
hand, may save some of them from 
everlasting destruction. How can 
he be so dead even to natural af- 
fection, and so ungrateful to the 
love that he believes was once mani- 
fested towards himself, as to live 
on, day after day, week after week, 
and year after year, without doin 
all that is within the power of fait 
and prayer and exertion to accom- 
plish, for the security of their fu- 
ture welfare? He has a great op- 
portunity for doing good to those 
who live in his immediate vicinity, 
by his reproof, advice, and admoni- 
tion; by the circulation of religious 
books and tracts among them; by 
the promotion of such societies as 
are calculated to restrain the pre-- 
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valence of vice and immorality; and 
more than all, by the encourage- 
ment he may give to revivals of 
ure and undefiled religion. There 
is also an opportunity for doing 
good abroad. Never was a day 
more bright, in regard to the pros- 
perity of the church, than the pre- 
sent. Various and numerous are 
the plans of benevolence which 
have been devised and adopted, 
and most of which, have been at- 
tended with unexampled success. 
Every real Christian therefore, who 
is disposed, may now engage in the 
cause of humanity and religion, 
with the well grounded hope of 
reaping a rich harvest. All his in- 
fluence, talents and property, are 
called for at the present moment, 
and no good excuse can be offered 
for neglecting to contribute them. 
It is altogether a false opinion and 
unsupported by a single command 
or example in the Bible, that a cer- 
tain part of the church, have an ex- 
clusive license to be mure wealthy, 
more indolent, or more worldly- 
minded, than the rest. All who 
have entered the vineyard of Christ, 
are bound, to the: utmost of their 
ability, to promote the interests of 
his kingdom; so that one has no 
right to hoard up his wealth, to ag- 
grandize his family, and to roll 
along in ease and splendor; while 
another is under obligations to ex- 
ercise much self-denial, put all his 
leanings into the treasury of the 
to, and to die, leaving his fami- 
ly in want. Such a difference is 
altogether imaginary. All are un- 
der obligation to do what their 
hands find to do, since their oppor- 
tunities are rapidly passing away, 
and since it may be said of them 
to-morrow, **there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in the grave whither they 
have gone.” 
We have hitherto applied our re- 
marks to Christians generally. — 
The same remarks apply with far 
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greater force to the minister of the 
Gospel. That an extraordinary 
degree of zeal and piety is demand- 
ed of him, there can -be no doubt. 
The Church must no longer be a 
theatre for declamation, or for cold 
unmoving logic, or for a mere per- 
sonal] display. It must be felt by 
every ambassador of Christ, to be 
the holy of holies, the place where 
the Almighty dwelleth with the 
ower of his Spirit, the portico of 
woe Nor does the pulpit form 
the boundary of his labours. Into 
the parish and family and closet, 
he must carry all that spirituality 
and holy ardour, which shoul-) cha- 
racterize the most devoted misston- 
ary of the Cross. His time is pe- 
culiarly precious. He must **be 
instant in seasou and out of sea- 
son.” Every act will fix, or colour, 
the destiny of some immortal being. 
Every step that he takes, is full of 
responsibility. Every word that 
he utters, takes hold on Eternity. 
Like the falling of pebbles in a 
pool of water, his every movement 
becomes the centre of a countless 
number of circles of effects, which 
will continue to spread and roll 
on through the endless ages of 
his being, and produce in the king- 
dom of God. inconceivable nee 4 
or inconceivable evil. How im- 
portant then is it that the ministers 
ot God’s word, should exercise a 
constant watchfulness over their 
conduct and life; that they should 
‘‘walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
but as wise, redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil.” 

The thoughts and feeling which 
we have now expressed, have arisen 
spontaneously while perusing the 
memoir which is lying before us. 
It were useless to attempt to com- 
municate in language the full plea- 
sure we have received from only 
the superficial reading we have 
been able to give it; or the high 
admiration we have veen led to en- 
tertain of the character of the man 
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who forms the subject of it. We 
shall let the book speak for itself, 
well assured that no description 
of ours, can convey so correct an 
idea of the strength of his mind, of 
the loveliness of his character, of 
the depth of his piety, and of the 
success of his labours, as will be 
conveyed by an attentive perusal 
of the Memoir itself. 

Legh Richmond was born at Li- 
verpool on January 29th 1772.— 
His education during his infancy 
and childhvod was under the direc- 
tion of an excellent mother, both 
as it regarded the soundness of her 
understanding, and the piety of her 
heart. She made it her employ- 
ment to instil into his infant mind, 
the principles of true religion as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
which were, no doubt, that good 
seed that sprang up and produced 
such an abundant harvest in after 
years. Atan early age, his father, 
who was a man of superivr classi- 
cal and literary attainments, took 
him under his own care, and afford- 
ed him the rudiments of a classical 
education, in which he made great 
proficiency. At the age of twelve 
years he was consigned to the care 
of Mr. Breach. of Reading. He 
was afterwards removed to Bland- 
ford, in Dorsetshire, where he en- 
joyed the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, Vicar of Soders and Curate 
of Blandford. Having completed 
his education at school, he was 
sent, in the year 1789, at the age 
of seventeen years, to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. In the year 
1794 he commenced his preparation 
for the ministry, and in 1797 was 
ordained deacon. ‘The same year 
he was married to Mary, only 
daughter of James William Cham- 
bers, Esq. of the city of Bath. Im- 
mediately after this he proceeded 
to the Isle of Wight, and entered 
upon the Curacies of the adjoining 

rishes of Brading and Yaverland. 

@ was ordained priest in 1798.—— 
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In 1805 he removed to the Lock 
Hospital, in London, from which 
place he removed the same year to 
Turvey, where he continued until 
he died, which was in 1827. 

Mr. Richmond possessed ho ordi- 
nary strength of mind. Some of 
his juvenile productions indicate 
an excellence of natural endow- 
ments, far beyond any thing we 
should expect at so early an age. 
Notice the following lines written 
at the age of twelve. 


ON THE MORNING- 


**Behold the earth is clad in sober gray, 

And twinkling stars foretell the approach 
of day. 

The hare runs timid o’er the bladed 


§rass, 
And early shepherds on the meadows 
pass. 
In splendid majesty the morning star 
Welcomes Aurora, in her rosy car. 
The lark, the early herald ef the morn, 
Whose tender sides soft gentle plumes 
adorn, 
Flies from her nest above all human sight, 
And to the skies sublime she bends her 


flight 

Her pleasing notes the ambient hills re- 
peat 

And day o’er half the world resumes its 
seat; 

The splendent sun’s ethereal light ap- 


pears, 
And Nature wipes away her dewy tears.” 


Some others might be mentioned 
of perhaps equal merit. But his pro- 
ficiency at the University, proved 
that he possessed a mind of sterling 
worth. Itistrue, that much of his 
success was owing to his intense 
application. Still, while it is evi- 
dent that he was no idler in an 
sense of the word, itis equally evi- 
dent, that he never could have aris- 
en so high, and shone so brightly, 
unless he had possessed great nat- 
ural abilities. This is confirmed 
by a letter from the Rev. William 
Tate, who, being a class-mate, had 
the best opportunity of judging. 
We shall introduce only a part ef 
it. 
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“Mr. Nichmond and myself were of 
the same year at Cambridge, and had the 
sane college tutor, the late Rev. Thomas 
Jones. We were not, however, in the 
same lecture room till within a year of 
our going out A B ; hence our intwnacy 
did not commence till about the begin- 
ning of 1793. Mr. Richmond came to 
college with a high character for his pro- 
ficiency, both in classics and mathema- 
tics. In fact, [ often heard him spoken 
of :is likely to be one of the third or fourth 
highest wranglers. At the anual college 
examination in May, he was each year in 
the first class, and consequently was a 
prize-man_ [ do not recollect that he 
ever was a candidate for a University 
prize; indeed I think, that although he 
Was an extremely good classic, he did 
not consider himself sufficiently practised 
in writing Greek or Latin verse, to ven- 
ture a competition in this respect with 
the distinguished men from the great 
public schools. 

“That he had a great fondness for so- 
cial life is not to be wondered at, as he 
was so well informed on most subjects, 
and had such a finency of language that 
conversation with him never flagged, and 
his company was gencrally acceptable. — 
He visited atthe Lodge, Dr Postlewaith 
being then master, and was noticed by 
some of the senivr fellows, in conse- 
quence, I presume, of their having been 
friends of his father, Dr. Richmond, who 
had himself been a fe!low of the college, 
and whose name stands in the Tripos as 
having been the tenth senior optimeé, in 
January 1764. 

*“‘He was at all times attentive to the 
studies of the University, and preserved 
throughout, the character of a reading 
man? Mr. Copley (now the Lord Chan- 
eellor) had apaftments directly under 
those of Mr. Richmond, and as they were 
both reading hard, they commonly, for 
some months before taking the degree of 
A. B. had coffee together after mitnight. 
He went through the public exercises of 
the schools, preparatory to his degree, 
with great credit, and he was according- 
ly placed by the moderator in the first 
elass. He did not, however, go into the 
senate-house to stand the final examina- 
tion, owing to ill health.” 


Ata very early age, Mr. Rich- 
mond manifested a great fondness 
for music, with the science of which 
he made himself so thoroughly ac- 
quainted, that, according to the 
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letter just quoted, he could, to any 
tune, as he played it, make an ex- 
tempore thorough bass. His inti- 
macy with Dr. Hague and Dr. Jow- 
ett, who were both eminent musi- 
cians, and the conspicuous. part he 
took in all their musical parties, 
and especially in a Society called 
‘The Harmonic Society,” which 
published a collection of tunes, of 
which, out of seventeen, seven 
had been contributed by Mr. Rich- 
mond, show how highly he was re- 
garded as a musician merely. 

As a man, his character was 
amiable, engaging, and greatly re- 
spected. The following letter, 
accompanied with his profile, will 
affird a specimen of the cheerful- 
ness and humour in which he some- 
times indulged. 


‘‘Brading, Feb. 10th, 1808S. 
‘“‘My dearest Aunt, 

‘Being unwilling to trust mere per 
and paper to make excuse for my long 
silence, | have sent a representative te 
do it for me, humbly conceiving that a 
shadow of an apology would be best made 
by a shadow of a man. Now, my dear 
aunt, unsubstantialas a shadow 1s, it may 
nevertheless be the means of creating a 
very solid idea of the thing signified’ At 
all events, it is better than nothing; more 
especially as this shadow possesses (what 
other shadows do not,) a stationary fa- 
culty; and lL do apprehend, that whether 
the sun shines or not, and whether a can- 
dle be or be not in the room, the said 
shadowy gentleman will not quit your 
fire-sule without leave, if you think hina 
worthy of being once placed there It is 
true, that from the very constitution of 
his nature, he rather looks from than af 
you—but what they? A man’s heart may 
look one way whilst his eyes turn anoth- 
er; and | beg you to take it for granted, 
that ire is thinking very much about you, 
notwithstanding the imperfection of his 
bodily frame impedes his treating you 
with a full stare. If you please, youmay 
fancy him in the pulpit; and that your 
pew happens to be rather on one side of 
him, which will fully account for his 
looking strait forward; as imagining that 
his admonitions and reproofs are less 
wanted in the pew on his right hand, 
than in many other parts of the church. 
It may, yideed, seem somewhat strange, 
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that any one, who has renounced (or at 
least, a3 a parson ought to be supposed to 
have renounced,) all dealings with the 
black art, should send a black gentleman 
as an ambassador and representative. But 
strange or not strange, so it is; and here 
he comes, and begs Jeave to say, that he 
is generally considered as bearing a 
strong resemblance to. his master; upon 
the strength of which plea, he chiefly 
hopes for a favourable reception at your 
hands.” 


Though possessing great strength 
ef mind, he was by no means os- 
tentatious. 


“With an acknowledged superiority of 
talents and acquiremeuts, and witha tide 
of popularity and usefulness, which might 
have induced a train of fearful tempta- 
tions, he possessed a deep consciousness 
of his own unworthiness, and his cc xduct 
was marked with a most unféigned meek- 
ness and humility; no one could be more 
exempt from display. His rich stores of 
material were always at hand, but they 
were never brought forward till the oc- 
casion called for them. It is often seen 
that men of commanding minds are 
careless of the feelings of others, and un- 
willing to stoop to the infirmities of the 
weak. In Legh Richmond were united 
strength and sweetness; he had a head of 
intellect, and a heart of love, as was ex- 
pressively observed by my friend Mr. Gar- 
rard. He possessed powers to grapple 
with a giant, and sensibility that would 
not trample on a worm; tenderness, for- 
bearance, and sympathy characterised 
his intercourse with every one. 

*‘Men of fine taste and delicate per- 
eeptions, are frequently betraved into 
fastidiousness; and are apt to be offend- 
ed with the coarseness and peculiarity 
which sometimes <lisfigures a sincere and 
genuine profession of religion; but Mr. 
Richmond kept his eye fixed on the jew- 
el, however rough and unsightly the cus- 
ket which contained it.” 


He was remarkable for his distn- 
berestedness. ; 


**‘Whenever he asked a favour, it was 
for others, and not for himself. Perhaps 
I cannot better illustrate‘this part of his 
character than by relating an anecdote of 
Mr. Howe (one of Oliver Cromwell’s 
chaplains,) to whom, in many points, 
Legh Richmond bore a strong resem- 
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blance. Mr. Howe was applied to for 
protection, by men of all parties, in those 
eventful times; and it is said of him; that 
he never refused his assistance to any 
person who was a ‘worthy man,’ what- 
ever might be his religious tenets... ‘Mr. 
Howe,’ (said the Protector to his chap- 
lain,) ‘you have asked favours for every 
body besixle yourself, pray when does. 
your turn come.’ ‘My turn, my lord 
Protector,’ said Mr Howe, ‘is always 
come when f can serve another.’ 

‘He hada great abhorrence of s/an- 
der, in anv form or on any occasion: he 
shrunk from its foul breath, as if he fear- 
ed his own soul would be polluted by it. 
It was a maxim with him, ‘never impute 
a bud motive where you can find a good 
one; nor repeat a thing.to the disadvan- 
tage of another, where imperious neces 
sity does not require it.’ 

it is no. small praise to say of any 
man, ‘they loved him best whe knew him 
most ? Legh Richmond had not an in- 
mate of his family, whether wife, child, 
or servant, perhaps scarcely a parishion- 
er, who can even now hear his name 
without emotion.’ — 


He possessed an uncommon de 
gree of sensibility. 


**This,”’ says another gentleman, ‘‘of- 
ten injured his inward serenity, and come 
fort, anl placed his feelings too much 
under the'domin‘on of others. His ten- 
der spirit could not bear an unkind word 
—and still less an uncharitable act; and 
in the hours of confidential intercourse, 
he would deeply mourn over a tendency, 
even in what is called the religious world 
—to exercise a censorious spirit, incom. 
patible with Christian charity, and with 
the precepts of the Gospel, which en- 
join us to **bear one another’s burdéns, 
and so to fulfil the law of Christ:’’ and to 
‘*judge pot, lest we ourselves be judged 
of the Lord.”’ 


He was benevolent to all. 


‘Enough haSbeen witnessed by me,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Hughes, ‘‘on the road, 
in families, and at publie meetings, to 
furnish the materials of an ample testimo- 
nv in favour of that excellent and extra- 


ordinary man. Toa sound urderstand- 
ing, a full command of thoughts and lan- 
guage, a free and graceful utterance, and 
an exuberant imagination, he added those 
qualities of the heart, which endeared 
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him to the whole of that large circle in 
which he moved. Piety, canclour, cour- 
tesy, and Christ ian kindness, were em- 
bodied in all his demeanour. Who that 
knew him could ever be reminded of the 

ll of bitterness, except by the perfect 
contrast of his own admirable disposi- 
tions? 

**if all the professed ministers and dis- 
eiples of our Lord showe with a radiance 
so mild, and exemplified a zeal so pious 
and affectionate, then would the church 
embody her arguments and persuasions 
in their most effective and impressive 
form.” 


Such was his character asa man. 
We come now to look upon him as 
a Christian minister. And here, 
were we in possession of sufficient 
time, we might urge a lessun of 
great practical importance to the 
minister of the Gospel. Is there 
not some reason to believe, with 
such examples before us as Scott 
and Richmond, and some others 
we might mention, that many rush 
in ‘*where angels fear to tread?” 
How many are there, (we hope they 
are few) who, like them in the 
commencement of their profession- 
al course, look upon the pastoral 
office with no higher views, and 
with no greater respect than as a 
useful employment, or as a sphere 
in which the preacher has nothing 
to do, but to read off a few lessons 
of cold morality. Should there be 
any such pastors on this side of the 
Atlantic, they would do well to 
meditate upon the example afford- 
ed in the memvir before us. 

The following extract from one 
of Mr. Richmond’s letters to his 
father, will show his original opin- 
ion of the sacred profession, and 
his reasons for chovsing it. 


‘It appears to me, that in reviewing 
the respective merits of the different pro- 
fessions, and in determining upon one of 
them, a very intimate self-examination is 
requisite, previous to the formation of 
any fixed resolution. It has been my en- 
deavour for five months past to pursue 
this difficult undertaking; and 1 hope I 
have not failed in. the attempt. The 
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church and the law are the two subjects 
to which J have directed my attention. [ 
have consulted mv. own inclinations, abi- 
lities, deficiencies, merits, aud demerits, 
and examined them in as many points of 
view as | have been able, in order to de- 
termine which of those professions was 
the best calculated to promote my own, 
and the welfare of others My present 
determination is in favour of the former, 
principally trom the following considera- 
tions. The sacred profession is in itself, 
without doubt, the most respectable and 
the most useful in which any man of prin- 
ciple and education, can possibly be en- 
gaged. The benefits whici: it is the pro- 
vince of the clergyman to bestow on his 
fellow creaturcs, are more widely dissem- 
inated, and are in themselves, more in- 
trinsicaily valuable, than those of every 
other profession or employment united 
together. To a conscientious mind, there- 
fore, that line of life appears to be the 
most ehgible, in which he may be ena- 
bled to do the most solid good to man- 
kind. 

One very strong argument with myself 
for preferring the church to the law is, 
that | have found, from four years’ expe- 
rience, a strong inclination to study seve- 
ral branches of literature, which are far 
more connected with the church than 
with the law, as neither their nature nor 
the time requisite to be bestowed upon 
them, would allow the lawyer to exer- 
cise himself in them What these are, 
shall be the subject of future information 
to ou. At present, my desire of becom- 
ing a veux good general scholar is so 
much stronger than that of becoming an 
EXTREMELY good particular one, that I 
am convinced I could not throw aside the 
hopes of pursuing my favourite views in 
that way, and dedicating myself solely to 
one, and that perhaps not the most invit- 
ing, without the utmost regret. 

Your affectionate son, 
Leen nicumMonn.” 


About two years after he had en- 
tered upon his profession, a power- 


‘ful and striking change took place 


in his views and sentiments. Com- 
pare the following extract with the 
preceding. 


‘f feel it to be a debt of gratitude 
which | owe to God and to man, to take 
this atfecting opportunity of stating, that 
to the unsought and unexpected intre- 
duction of Mr. Wilberforce’s book en 
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‘Practical Christianity,’ I owe, through 
God’s mercy, the first sacred impression 
which 1 ever received, as to the spiritu- 
al nature of the Gospel system, the vital 
character of personal religion, the cor- 
ruption of the human heart, and the way 
of salvation by Jesus Christ. Asa young 
minister recently ordained, and just en- 
trusted with the charge of two parishes in 
the Isle of Wigit, I had commenced my 
Jabours too much in the spimt of the 
world, and founded my public instruc- 
tions on the erroneous notions which pre- 
vailed among my academical and literary 
associates. I'he scriptural principles 
stated in the ‘Practical View,’ convinced 
me of my error; led me to the study of 
the Scriptures with an earnestness to 
which | had iaitherto been a stranger; 
humbled my heart, and breught me to 
seek the love and blessing of that Saviour 
who alone can afford a peace which tie 
work! cannot give. ‘Through the study 
of this book, | was induced to examme 
the writings of the British and foreign 
Reformers. [ saw the coimcidence of 
their doctrines with those of the Scrip- 
tures, and those which the word of wod 
taught me to be essential to the welfare 
of myself and my flock. I Know too well 
what has passed within my heart, for now 
along perio: of time, not to feel and to 
confess, that to this incident | was indebt- 
ed originally, for those solid views of 
Christianity, on which 1 rest my hope for 
time and eternity.” 


And this also, written, we be- 
lieve, a short time before his death. 


“My dear Children, 

“1 had scarcely entered upon the work 
of the ministry, when a train of circum- 
stances led me to a much deeper and 
more anxious investigation into the real 
nature of the religion of the Bible and of 
the Church of England, than I had hither- 
to pursued. But as my present object 
is not to speak of myself, otherwise than 
as immediately and necessarily connect- 
ed with my dear parent, 1 shall only ob- 
serve, that my correspondence and in- 
tercourse with her, from that period, as- 
sumed a very serious and affectionate 
character, upon all the great points of 
scriptural truth. 

‘““My own mind has been thoroughly 
eonvinced, tliat it is very possible to en- 
ter into the sacred office of the ministry, 
with all the advantages of theolezical and 
literary attainments—with a mind not in- 
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sensible to the moral and benevolent du- 
ties of the clerical character—and with a 
general acquaintance with all the system 
of our ecclesiastical formularies, an:i still 
be a stranger to the essential and dis- 
criminating principle, on which rest alll 
the energies and all the efficacy of per- 
sonal and social religion. 1 evidently 
perceived the application of this impor- 
tant remark to my own case, and was 
gradually led to the deliberate and con- ~ 
scientious adoption of what I then did 
believe, and now do believe to be the 

‘truth, the only genuine source of inward 
peace and vital holiness ” 


The influence of this change, as 
we learn during the course of 
his Memoir, extended to all the 
‘*qualities of his mind and heart, 
his ministerial habits, his epistola- 
ry correspondence, and the more 
solemn and impressive exposure of 
the inward recesses of his soul.” 
O, how many will praise God thro? 
all eternity, fur having thus anoint- 
ed such a champion in Israel, who, 
like the simple shepherd of old, 
hath, with a few smooth stones se- 
lected from the brovk, slain many 
a giant in theland. Success in the 
ministry does not depend on great- 
ness or strength of mind; but on 
the power and grace of the Holy 
Spirit, encouraging the heart and 
nerving the arm. Here, and here 
alone, is the dependance of every 
minister of the cross. Let every 
candidate for holy orders take war- 
ning. 

As regards Mr. Richmond’s 
mode of preaching, Mr. Grimshaw 
has given a fine analysis, which we 
cannot refrain from introducing, 


“1. He was scriptural. A rich vein of 
divine truth was diffused through his ser- 
mons, arising from a frequent perusal of 
the Bible, and a familiar acquaintance 
with every part of it. No man can be- 
come a sound and enlightened divine, 
who does not give his days and nights to 
the study of the Word of God, aecompa- 
nied by prayer and meditation. The con- 
nexion of solid piety with an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, is indisso- 
luble. This forms, indeed, the manual 
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ef every Christian, but belongs in a more 
especial manner to the minister of the 
sanctuary. It is the armoury whence he 
must draw all his weapons; it is the treas- 
ury whence he is to be supplied with eves 
vy motive and every argument which, thro’ 
the grace and power of the Holy ‘spirit, 
ean fix conviction on the mind, rouse the 
torpid conscience, excite the affections 
of the heart, and elevate the soul to God. 
It is the sceptre of righteousness, by 
which he rules and guides the flock;— 
the rod and staff of their support, in the 
dark valley and shadow of death; and by 
it they are taught the new song, which 
will animate their praises in the land of 
their inheritance—“ Worthy is thie Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory and blessing, for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

Such was the model on which Mr. 
Richmond formed his ministry. He did 
not, like the polished and but flimsy es- 
sayist in divinity, select a motto to head 
4 discourse, vague and unappropriate;— 
nor did he encumber his expositions with 
an unnecessary parade of human lIcarn- 
ing: nor seck to attract admiration by in- 
genious subtleties, or wrest the Scripture 
to subserve asystem. He regarded his 
office as being that of an interpreter; and 
his aim was, with simplicity and plainness 
to unfold the mind of God in his word; 
‘fightly dividing the word of truth, and 
giving to each their portion of meat in 
due season. ”’ 

2. He was experimental. Divine truth 
from his lips, was not acold, speculative 
statement. He declared, “that which he 
had seen and heard, and tasted, of the 
word of life.”” From the heart he preach- 
ed to the heart, and seemed to enter in- 
to all its secret recesses. tle detected 
the illusions by which it is beguiled—he 
traced human action to its hidden 
springs—he accompanied the soul in the 
alternations of doubt and hope, of fear 
and joy, in its conflicts with despair and 
unbelief; till, led to the foot of the cross, 
it found peace with God. 

3. He was practical. He did not preach 
doctrine without practice, nor practice 
without doctrine; but both in due pro- 
portion, in their mutual dependence, 
connexion, and use. He connected pre- 
eept with promise, and privilege with 
duty. As a spiritual workman, he con- 
sidered the doctrines to be his tools, and 
practice the effect to be wroug!it out by 
them; adopting the sentiment of one of 
his faveurite Reformers—‘‘truly it is said 
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‘without holiness; no man shall see the 
Lord,’ but this | know, withoutthe Lord 
no man shall see holiness.” 

4, He was comprehensive. Christianity 
in his mode of exhibiting it, was a grand 
and comprehensive whole; while the 
symmetry of the several parts was fuith. 
fully prese'ved. All the doctrines and 
all the precepts—all the promises, and 
ail the characters to whom they are made 
—all the privileges and all the duties, 
were, in turn, the theme of bis discour- 
ses. Of the doctrines, even the highest, 
he would say, **I dare not omit what God 
has revealed to his church; nor call that 
useless or dangerous, which he requjres 
me to believe and teach.” Of the privis 
leges and promises—‘“‘itluman weakness 
needs encour.gement; it can stand no 
longer than it is supported—it can only 
climb by clinging.” Of the duties and 
precepts—* i hile the apdstle charges 
me constantly to affirm, that those who 
have believed be careful to maintain good 
works, my good people must allow me 
to stir up their pure minds in the way of 
remembrance.” 

The well informed reader will_easily 
discern the old divine in these sentiments: 
The highest Calvinist, in former days, 
took in the whole range of Christian 
faith and practice. Usher, and otners of 
the supralapsarian school, are as minute 
and particular in explaining and enfore« 
ing the law, in all its ramifications, as 
they were full and glowing in setting 
forth the grace of the Gospel; and ‘insist- 
ed as strenuously on the necessity and 
importance of good works, as the lowest 
Arminian. 

5. He wus impressive in his appeals te 
the heart and consctence No nan detter 
understood that part of a discourse which 
consists tn the application. some preach- 
ers are very deficient in this respect, ei- 
ther wholly omitting to apply their sub- 
ject, or for the most part failing in dis- 
crimination. A discourse, to be profita- 
ble, must come home to our own Case. 

Mr. Richmond, in appealing to his 
hearers, was faithful, searching, forcible, 
and impressive. ‘tHe reproved, rebuked, 
exhorted, with all long-suffering and duc- 
trine;”? but his exhortations were accom- 
pani-d by the most affecting displays of 
the mercy, power, and grace of God in 
the Gospel; and while his own experi- 
ence of the truths he uttered, gave an 
authority and efficacy to his words, God 
put his seal to the testimony, and crewn- 
ed his labours with success.” 
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But what imparted great interest 
and power to his preaching, was a 
happy talent for extemporizing. 
It-seems that his first attempt at 
this mode of preaching, was a total 
failure. Although in-a very small 
church, he was so ashamed of him- 
self, as to form a determination 
never to attempt it again. In con- 
sequence of the urgent request of 
a friend, he made a second trial, 
with extraordinary success. As a 
deed his fluency, Mr. Grimshaw 

as given us the following anec- 
dete. 


“The late Mr. Whitbread went to hear 
him preach at St Paul’s, Bedford, in the 
year 1807, accompanied by a friend, who 
had expressed an earnest wish to be pre- 
sent. The church was remarkably crowd- 
ed—the preacher animated—and the in- 
terest of the congregation strongly excit- 
ed. The gentleman above alluded to, 
at length observed: ‘He has now prcach- 
ed with incredible fluency, both as to mat- 
ter and language, for three quarters of an 
hour, and he does not seem even yet to 
be exhausted, or to be drawing to a 
elose.’ ‘Exhausted!’ replied Mr. Whit- 
bread; ‘he can hold on, in the same way, 
if necessary, for two or three hours long- 
er.’ 33 


In the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, Mr. Richmond was exact 
and faithful. His presence crea- 
ted a sunshine of happiness in al- 
most every cottage; for it was 
there, no less than in the mansions 
of the rich, that the great excellence 
of his character appeared. He was, 
in the truest sense, the cottager’s 
friend, and in the **Annals of the 
Poor,” he has erected a more valu- 
able and lasting monument, than 
any composed of earthly materiats, 
There is something morally beauti- 
ful in the view of a superior mind, 
bending itself down to the capaci- 
ties, and thoughts, and sympathies 
of the lowly rustic; weeping with 
them who weep, and rejoicing with 
them who rejoice. For our own 
part, we should prefer being the 
Author ef the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
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ter, to all the splendour that ever 
encircled the chair of any merely 
learned theological professor, of 
whom we have ever heard. ‘There 
is as great a difference between the 
religion of the head and the religion 
of the heart, as there is between 
the beauty, symmetry and colour of 
a perfectly formed human body, 
and the dry skeleton, which adorns 
the walls of some anatomical mu- 
seum. It is in the lower walks of 
life, that religion speaks out her 
feelings unfettered by the laws of 
etiquette, and by the rules and 
maxims of fashion, which too fre- 
quently sway the minds of those 
who move in the higher circles of 
society. ‘There is such a veil of 
artificial decency and fictitious po- 
liteness thrown over the latter class, 
that, if religion exist at all, it is 
dimmed and almost invisible. But 
in the mansions of the poor, there 
are very few, if any such restric- 
tions; and consequently, there is te 
be met with, a greater transparency 
of character, and more openness of 
conduct. Mr. R. chose, therefore, 
the finest field, not only for the 
cultivation of piety in his own 
heart, but for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its genuine effects on the 
hearts of others; and we have no 
doubt, that when the Lord of the 
harvest shall gather into his garner 
his sheaves, this devoted labourer 
will find that his toil was blessed, 
far beyond his expectation. On his 
dying bed, he requested that his 
son might be recommended to visit 
the poor, as the very best prepara- 
tion for the ministry. ‘Try, my 
dear F—, to keep him to it.— 
Tell him his poor father learnt © 
his most valuable lessons for the 
ministry, and his most useful ex- 
perience in religion, in the poor 
man’s cottage.” 

Besides discharging the duties 
that naturally dcvawed upon him as 
a pastor, he took a very great inter- 
est in all the principal benevolent 
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Societies of the day. The Societies, 
to which he directed his particular 
attention were, the Church Mis- 
sionary, the Tract, and the Jews’. 
His éfforts in behalf of these Socie- 
ties, were successful beyond all ex- 

ectation. We have no time for 
Metail. The journals which he kept 
during those excursions, show to 
what crowded, attentive, and de- 
lighted congregations he preached, 
and what enormous contributions 
were often made. ‘He was a warm 
advocate of the cause of Christi- 
anity in foreign lands. So far 
from restricting the efforts of the 
Church in doing good at home, he 
thought that it increased them. By 
contemplating the darkness and su- 
perstition and misery connected 
with heathenism, Christians were 
made to set a higher value on their 
own privileges, and to feel the 
cords of sacred love drawing them 
more closely together. There is 
no reason to doubt the truth of this 
opinion. To become interested in 
the salvation of souls abroad, will 
lead us to take a deeper interest in 
the salvation of souls at home.— 
There is a kind of reflected effect. 
It is true that by widening or mul- 
tiplying the channels of benevo- 
lence, the force and impetuosity of 
any individual stream may be di- 
minished, but on the other hand, 
there is a greater discharge into the 
reservoir. 

Mr. Grimshawe has made a beau- 
tiful extract from one of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s Missionary sermons, which 
we cannot pass by. The text is 
taken from John xxi. 16. 


“I stand before you this day, as an am- 
bassador for Christ, in the cause ot those 
who are ready to perish. In his and 
their name, I beseech you to hear me, 
while I propose a few considerations to 
your attention. 

*‘Consider the state of the world, its em- 
pires, nations, kindred and tribes. Whena 
map of the world is presented to the eye, 
with what a variety of affections it is view- 
ed, according to the character and pur- 
Suits of the inspector! 
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‘The mere statesman, diligently ex- 
amines the magnitude, position, and boun- 
daries of other countries, with a sole re- 
ference to the political aggrandisement of 
his own. Wars, conquests, treaties, alli- 
ances, anda multitude of considerations 
connected with ambition, power, and na- 
tional honour, dictate and accompany 
all his speculations on the map And 
then he has done with it and lays it down. 

‘“The merchant takes up the map, and 
eagerly traverses the delineations of 
seas, continents and islands, with anxious 
enquiry as to pecuniary profit and loss, 
trade and merchandise. His thoughts 
are absorbed in considering how much 
may be gained by his speculations to 
some distant island, or foreign shore He 
meclitates on the track of his vessel upon 
the ocean, marks its course upon the ha- 
zardous waves, and is full of agitation 
with respect to its fate. There is his gol- 
den treasure, and his heart is there also. 
As he views the map, he conjectures, 
hopes, fears; and, with much solicitude, 
contemplates his future gains, or dreads 
impending losses. The map is agaim 
laid down, and he has done with it, 

“The curious traveller takes up the 
map of the world, and is occupied with 
the remembrance or anticipation’ of the 
various customs, mianners, dresses, lan- 
guages, buildings, and ceremonies, with 
a long list of wonders and amusements, 
that have engaged his attention. In such 
a way, his imagination travels over the 
whole globe; and then this man’s con- 
templations on the map are likewise con- 
cluded. 

“‘The natural philosopher investigates 
the various productions of this diversified 
globe with another object. Theories of 
the earth's formation; the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms; the origin 
of volcanoes, the cause of earthquakes, 
the variation of the magnetic needle—all 
afford him endless subjects of examina- 
tion. Every continent, sea, climate and 
zone, which the map presents to his eye, 
furnishes him with matter for inquisitive 
speculation, And then, he has done 
with it also 

“But when the Christian beholds the 
world’s map, he has a subject of investi- 
gation far beyond them all. What they 
have overlooked and disregarded, is ev- 
ery thing to him. His great enquiry is, 
‘Show me the visible kingdom of Christ. 
name the countries where Christ is known 
and worshipped. O! when shall the 
kingdoms of this world become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ?— 
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When shall the heathen fear the name of 
the Lord?” 

**As his eye traverses the globe, he sighs 
ever the awful co :trast which its differ- 
ent portions exhibit. His own soul loves 
Jesus, the Saviour of men. But how 
small a part of those immense tracts of 
gountry which the map presents to his 
view, so much as know whether there be 
any Christ! What nations immersed in 
Heathenish idolatry! How many over- 
run with the tyrannical superstition of 
Mahomet! Yea, where even tie nane 
of Christ is profess-d. how many are sunk 
into the deep mire of Popish corruption 
er virtual infidelity! How small a por. 
tion seem, as yet, to belong to Christ! 

*‘He mourns over the prospect, but 
does not lay down the map and think no 
more of it. Again and again he takes it 
up, prays for the sheep of Christ in dis- 
tant lands, recom:nends their case to God 
and meditates plans for their cleliverance. 
He surveys the vast continents of Asia 
and Africa, and for the most part, it seems 
to be darkness visible, Then he looks 
for his native island at liome, endeared to 
him by a thousand considerations, but 
most endeared on account of the Gospel 
light with which she is blessed. And 
shall not the rays of that hght svon be 
diffused, as from a centre, to all the sur- 
rounding world? Doth not a voice from 
above, in an especial manner, say unto 
Britons, ‘Go ye into all the world.’— 
Wherefore? Only for political aygran- 
disement—for merchandise—for travel- 
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ling recreation—for colleeting of philo- 
sophical rarities! Are these your only 
objects? No: saith the Word, ‘Go ye in- 
to all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature!’ 

‘*From such a meditation on the map, 
the Christian retires, not to slumber over 
the convictions of duty; not to say much 
anddo nothing. He freights a vessel to 
carry the pearl of great price to those, 
who neither know of its existence nor its 
value. The missionary is on board the 
ship. The messenger of God is crossing 
the seas; not as formerly to make the: 
Ethiopians afraid, but tp proclaim the 
glad tiding's of salvation to the Heathen, 
to preach tle Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind. Whilst the Christian, at 
home, who has been the instrument ef 
sending him forth on this errand of love, 
anxiously waits to hear the happy news, 
that Dagon is fallen upon his face to the 
ground, before the ark of the Lord; that 
Bel boweth down, and Nebo stoopeth, 
while the great trumpet is blown; and 
that they which were ready to perish in 
the land of Assyria, and the outcasts in 
the land of Egypt, are now worshipping 
the Lerd in his holy mount. 

** ye statesmen, merchants, travel- 
lers and philosophers, take up your maps 
once more. 

‘* Again consider the state of the church 
—and if you love Chrst feed his sheep.” 

(To be continued.) 
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the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
being held at the Seminary, on Wednesday, the 13th of May, when a public exami- 
nation of the Students will take place—the meeting of the Directors of the Educa- 
tion Society will be adjourned to the same time and place. The members of the 
Board are requested to be punctual in their attendance. The meeting will be open- 
ed at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

By order of the Standing Committee. 


Steruzn H. Txne, Secretary. 


ae ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. 

Ordinations.—On the 26th February, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold, the Rey. 
Clement F. Jones was ordained Priest, and instituted Rector of Trinity Ghurch, 
Saco, Maine. 

On Sunday, the 1st of March, at Richmond, Va. the Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore admit- 
ted Mr William Smallwood, and Mr. James Doughen, to the holy order of Deacons. 

Consecrations.—On Thursday, the 28th January, St. Michael’s Church, in the vil- 
lage of Genesee, N. Y. was consecrated tothe worship of Almighty God, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Hobart. | 

On Sunday, the 1st of February, Zion Church, Palmyra, N. Y. was consecrated by 
thesame Bishop. ? 

On Sunday, the 25th, Christ’s Church, in the village of Oswego, N. Y. was conse- 
crated by the same Bishop. 


Me Forrien Missions.—The following extracts are from the annual report of the Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society of Litchfield county, Connecticut, for 1828. 

Nineteen years have elapsed since the organization of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and already they have fourteen missions, embracing 
above forty stations, thinly scattered over a vast extent of heathen territory, under 
theircare. These are so many radiating points, from which, we trust, there will con- 
tinually shine forth a broader and stronger light, which from Ceylon, gleaming along 
up the Malabar coast, and penetrating far into the interior, will soon mingle its beams 
with those of Bombay and Surat:—and still spreading onward, shall consume by its 
brightness the delusions of the false prophet, and the impostures of Roman Catholi- 
cism of western Asia;—and then, still passing with augmented strength, westward, 
shall pour its radiance on bleeding Greece and southern Europe, and send its beams 
across the ocean, jto Mingle with those of Brainerd and Dwight;—and thus onward 
still, till the islands of thej Pacific shall rejoice in its effulgence,—and still onward, 
till it shall form one broad belt of glory encircling the globe. From most of these sta- 
tions, have converted heathen already gone up to Heaven, to witness there, the pow- 
er of the Gospel of Christ to bring the heathen to God. Upon many of them has 
the blessing of the Lord of missions descended, multiplying converts to Christ as the 
drops of the morning; raising up witnesses on earth, and fixing the broad seal of hea- 
ven to the truth, that ‘the Gospel,” dispensed by the hands of missionaries; ‘‘is the 
wisdom of God, and the power of God unto salvation.” Slow as has necessarily been 
the progress of missionary success, certainly much has been accomplished. Let any 
candid inquirer compare the results of missionary labor, with the amount of means 
employed, and the obstacles to be overcome,—at Ceylon, where happy revivals of 
religion have been experienced, and where, of the 20,000 children instructed in the 
various mission schools, none have been known to return to idolatry, though many 
of them live with their idolatrous parents;—in western Asia, where ‘‘ithas been said 
by many of the more respectable of the people, that there probably has not been so 
much inquiry on religion in the region of Beyroot for a thousand years;” and where, 
‘feven the bigoted and cruel Mansoor Shidiak candidly admitted to Mr. Bird, that 
there had been a great change in the state of religion around Mount Lebanon with- 
in four years past;”—at the stations among the Indians of our own country, where 
revivals of religion are with considerable frequency experienced!—at Lahaina, where 
two years ago, two hundred were found who where in the habit of attending private 
prayer meetings, and it was believed that ‘prayer was offered daily in two-thirds of 
the fumilies,” and where ‘eight thousand were deriving instruction in letters from 
this single station;”—at Kairua, where the usual audience on the Sabbath consists of 
about 5,0UU souls;—at Honoruru, where the missionary having made an appointment 
‘o preach to the females, 700 were found assembled. Let any candid inquirer, nay, 
let any enemy of missions, compare these results of missionary labor with the amount 
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ef means employed;—the shortness of the period in which they have been employ- 
ed, and the obstacles to be overcome, and we are not doubtful of' the conviction of 
his judgment, that great success has followed this holy eftort. 

While such has been the success of the missionary work upon the heathen, the 
churches at home, who have sustained it by their charities and their prayers, have 
experienced blessings in such connexion with what they have done and felt for the 
cause of missions, as to leave little room to doubt, that their labor in this work has 
been to them as truly a mean of grace as the Bible and the Sabbath. As the mis- 
sionary spirit has diffused itself over the land, revivals of religion, with incresing fre- 
quency and power, have come down upon the churches; while those churches that 
have taken no part in this enterprise, have, to a fearful extent, remained unmoved 
and unblest. A general fact this, which exemplifies the never to be forgotten truth 
that ‘‘The liberal soul shall be made fat, and by liberal things shall he stand.” 

But can your happiness rise to its full measure, while the “whole world lieth in 
wickedness,” and the cry, ‘Come over and help us,” comes up on the four winds, 
and a voice from Heaven announces, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,”? if 
yet you suffer your charities to this great object to be diminished? It is for the ev- 
erlasting benefit of deathless spirits—-for the glory of Zion’s Redeemer and King that 
we plead, and we ask your largest gifts, under the assurance of him who has said, 
*‘He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly, and he that soweth bounti- 
fully, shall reap also bountifully.—God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The duty of distributing Tracts— Why shall not every Christian feel, that the ob- 
ligation to supply those around him, who are destitute of other means, with this 
means of grace, rests on him as sacredly as the obligation to visit his closet, or to ! 
perform any other religious duty? 

This work is arduous; for there are far more who are destitute of other means, to 
be supplied with tracts, than is generally supposed. 

The work is difficult; for multitudes are go far from all tenderness or interest on 
the subject of religion, that they will not thank us for tracts or any other means of 


‘grace. But, far from God as they may be, can we account for it at the day of 


judgment, if we give them not so much as the warning of a tract? 

The work is difficult; for it will require much personal, persevering effort. It 
will require all the co operation of all the friends of tracts, both male and female; 
and will require much Christian grace and faith in exercise. When the heart grows 
cold, we cease such labors, just as we cease praying or faithful personal conversa- 
tion. 

The work is difficult; for it will require extensive pecuniary means. But how 
ean funds be more economically expended? Look at the record of the divine bles- 
sing on tracts, wherever they have been faithfully distributed. Let the work be 
once faithfully engaged in, and pursued with prayer, and every individual who en- 
lists in it may expect to have cause to thank God for directing him to so important 
and successful a means of blessing his fellow-men. 

Followers of Christ, we spread this duty before you. Look it in the face, may 
we not say? and either find a reason for neglecting it, that will satisfy conscience in 
the sight of God, or else enter upon it immediately.— Miss. Her. 


FOREIGN. 
BRITISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

The following brief notices of the various British Missionary Societies, arranged 
in the order of their establishment, are chiefly collected from “The Spirit of British 
Missions,” (octavo, 1815, p. 195,) published under the sanction of the Church 
Missionary Society :— 

1. The oldest Missionary Society in England is that called the-Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was established by Act of Parliament in 
1647; but the civil wars which followed, and which ended in the death of king 
Charles, suspended the execution of its plans. At the restoration of Charles Il. a 
charter was granted, and the work resumed; and in the year 1701, the Society was 
incorporated by charter, under royal patronage. Its great aim has been to promote 
Christianity in the British West India colonies, and in North America. Mr. Elliot, 
“the apostle of the North American Indians,” was supported by this Society, and 
the missionary family of the Mayhews algo laboured under its patronage. It has 
ow but few missionaries in its employ. 
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2. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, formed in the year 1698, and 
countenanced by the nobility and bishops of the realm, has devoted a portion of its 
funds to the first Protestant Mission founded in India; though its principal efforts 
are directed to the furtherance of religion at home. The names of Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz, Gerick, Kolhoff, and others, adorn the history of its labours in india. 

2. The New England Company is a very old establishment, formed for the in- 
struction of the Indians in New England, and the parts adjacent, but now limited 
chiefly to the Indians in New Brunswick 

4. The Society for the Conversion and Kelizious Instruction of the Negroes in the 
British West India Islands, tounded by the late Bisliop Porteus, and supported 
principaily by the proceeds of an estate left by the Honourable Robert Boyle, in 
1691, for the advancement of the Christian religion among infidels 

5. The Society in Scotland for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, which has 
for its object the instiuction of ‘he ignorant in the Highlands and Isles of scotland 
and the propagation of the gospel in foreign countries, was formed in 1701, and in- 
corporated in 1769. David and John Brainerd were among its early missionaries 
to the North American indians. 

6. The United Brethren’s Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel, or Moravian 
Missions. These Missions began in 1732; the society in London was established 
in 1741, to co-operate with the principal society in Germany. There has also lat- 
terly been established in London an association, not consisting of persons connect- 
ed with the Moravian church, in aid of the above missions; their stations are thirty 
9ix, missionaries and their wives, 1-5. heir annual expenditure is 10,000/.; to- 
wards which the Brethren themselves can scarcely raise 2000/. for the remainder 
they have to look to the liberality of other churches. 

7. The Wesleyan Methodist Missions commenced regularly in 1786. Indeed, in 
1769, the Rev. Mr. Wesley sent Missionaries to North America; and frem the year 
1760 there had been preaching by the Methodists in the West Indies Mr. John 
Wesley himself, and his brother Charles, had also been sent as Missionaries to the 
new Colony of Georgia, in 1735 At present, the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society employs a Jarger number of Missionaries than any other British Society :— 
its stations are 138; its Missionaries, not reckoning wives, catechists, schoolmasters, 
local preachers, &c. are 190, including 21, who preach in the native Irish tongue. 

8. The Baptist: Missionary Society, established in 1792, employs a number of 
Missionaries and translators in the East Indies; it has also Missionary stations ia 
other paris of the world A separation has recently taken place between the So- 
ciety at home and the Missionaries at »erampore, and they are now to be consider- 
ed as two distinct and independent bodies. 

9. The Missionary Society, wsually called the London Missionary Society, (the title 
resolved upon in 1818,) was estabhishcd in 1795. It is principally in connexior 
with, and under the management of, the independents, though other bodies of dis- 
senters unite in its support; it has also a sermon preached in its behalf annually im 
the Charch of England In 1826 it had upwards of eighty missionaries, besides 
native teachers, readers, &c. 

10. The Edinburgh Missionary Society was formed in 1796. It has some impor- 
tant missions in Russia. , 

ll. The Church Missionary Society, established in 1801, is conducted by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, under the patronage of various peers, spiritual and 
temporal, and other distinguished persons. It has nine missions, in which are fif- 
ty-six stations, employing thirty-four English clergymen, and fourteen Lutherana, 
besides a large number of native teachers, &c. é 

12 The Continental Society was formed about ten years ago. Perhaps it may 
not be strictly correct, however, to rank it among those societies which are prop- 
erly Missionary. 

13. The same observations may, perhaps be applied to the Language Institution, 
just established, although it promises to be of considerable benefit to the missionary 
work generally. —Jtel. Mag. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. ‘, 

Address of the Right Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, D. D. at the Anniver. Meeting 
of the Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for the advancement of " Christianity 
in Pennsylvania. Jan.6, 1829. Philadelphia. 

This Address, to say the least, coniains a candid and plausible statement of the 
reasons which have influenced the Rt. Rev. author, to prefer the advancement of 
Domestic Missions to that of Foreign Missions alone, or of both united. While, how- 
ever, we say all this, we cannot persuade ourselves that his reasons are unanswer- 
able. He appeals to common sense and the scriptures. He says, and that too with 
acing correctness, that “wherever sin and unbelief are overcome or are prevented 
rom gaining the mastery, be it near, or be it far off, there something is done to- 
wards the conversion of the world.””> We all know that a soul converted from the 
error of his way, whether in America or in Asia, will be adding another gem to the 
erown of the Saviour. But does this prove that the conversion of a soul in one place 
will result in as much good, and will be the means of hastening as rapidly the ad- 
vancement of the >aviour’s kingdom, as‘the conversion of a soul in any other place? 
In other words, will the same cause produce the same effect, in regard to its extent, 
in all parts of the world and in every variety of circumstances? The first Mission- 
ary why, a few years since, planted his foot upon the shores of the Sandwich Is- 
lands; wouid he, can it be supposed, have produced, instrumentally, such powerful 
and glorious results for the kingdom of God as have been produced, had he settled 
down in his native land where the Gospel was already known? Had the Colony 
thai landed at Plymouth, who were little less than a band of Missionaries, remained 
in the bosom of #ngland and administered to the wants of their own households, 
should we have ever heard what we may now hear, thousands of sabbath bells send- 
ing their music up tu heaven? And who knows but that the little Colony at Libe- 
ria, muy be laying the foundation of a Christian Republic as happy as our own? 
We might allude to other exampies; but these are sufficient to show that the same 
act of benevolence, in one place and under a given set of circumstances, may not 
be as productive of good generally, as the same act in another place and under 
ether circumstances. 

Another reason offered for promoting Domestic Missions exclusively, is to pre- 
vent the decline of Christiavity in our dioceses and: new settlements. In ad- 
vancing this reason, the author takes it for granted that, if any considerable en- 
eouragement be given to Foreign Missions, the cause of religion at home must pro- 
portionally suffer; which, we are inclined to think, 's contrary to facts. If human 
autuority were of any importance, we might appeal! to the opinion of the lamented 
Legh Richmond, who believed that the various missionary accounts of heathen su- 
persiition and heathen crime which he had collected while performing the duties 
of his agency, and afterwards communicated to the people of his parish, were the 
means of their spiritual good, in exciting them to greater benevolent exertions, 
and in making them set a higher value upon their own privileges. 

The good, which is thus done to the heathen, is frequently reflected back upon 
eurselves. The bread which we cast upon the waters will return to us, if not im- 
mediately, yet after many days. The information which is usually transmitted by 
the missionaries of the cross, is of such a kind as to awaken our sympathies and 
arouse our zeal. We look upon it as a mistaken notion, that the more we do for 


-Foreign Missions the less will be done for Domestic Missions. We might point © 


to many instances even within the narrow limit of our own observations, where 
charches have improved greatly in practical piety, evidently in consequence of 
their having engaged in plans of more expansive benevolence. The charity that 
embraces the whole world, has generally, or is supposed to have, less of selfishness 
in it than that which fixes itself upon a particular country or state or church. 
Were we called upon to suggest the most effectual mode of prdmoting the cause of 
religion at home, we would suggest that of cordialiy engaging in the work of ggnd- 
ing the Gospel to the Heathen 

We come now to the scriptural reasons for an exclusive encouragement of Do- 
mMestic Missions; which we think are also deficient in strength. 

The first is the cemmand ef Christ that ‘‘repentance and remission of sins should 
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be preached in all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.”” We would ask whether a 
beginning has not been made in this country equal to what was made by the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem before they visited other places? Has no “adequate impression” 
been produced hitherto upon the minds of the American people? Have the disci- 
ples of Christ and the ministers of his Gospel, by all their labour and preaching for, 
we might almost say centuries, left no “effective establishments” (not like those of 
England we grant,) built up no churches and reared no monuments to the glory of 
their master? Indeed what other beginning should be made before the’ heathen 
shall be permitted to enjoy the Gospel? 

As another reason the following passage is quoted—“If any provide not for his 
own and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.” How this can be made to prove that Domestic Missions should 
have our exclusive attention we are unable to see. We have always supposed that 
the Apostle in this passage referred to a temporal, and not to a spiritual provision 
for one’s family. But it may be said that if it is the duty of men to provide for the 
temporal wants of their families, it must certainly be a duty to provide for their 
spiritual wants. Granting the inference to be true, it will prove too much; it will 
prove more than the author intended. It will prove all this, that no one has a right 
to give a cent or put forth a single effort for the salvation of others, either out of 
the divcess or in the diocess to which he belongs, until every member of his family 
is saved, 

Another reason is founded on the wish of Paul that he might be “accursed from 
Christ for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the flesh.”” This is just the pas- 
sage we would have quoted, with some others connected with it, in order to prove 
the opposite side of the question. Was not Paul the great Apostle of the Gentiles? 
Did he not say that he was “appointed a preacher and an apostle and a teacher to 
the Gentiles?” In his epistle to the Galatians he affirms that he was separated from 
his birth, that he might preach the Gospel among the heathen, that he did not go 
up to Jerusalem but went to Arabia, that after he had preached three years he 
*‘was unknown by face to the Churches of Judea,” and that after fourteen years 
he ventured to communicate the gospel privately to those only, who were of repu- 
tation among the Jews. Notwithstanding his “hearts desire and prayer to God for 
Israel was, that they might be saved,” notwithstanding the want of preachers in Ju- 
dea, and the want of means to communicate the Gospel to the heathen, he never- 
theless passed by his own kinsmen according to the flesh and preached to the Gen- 
tiles. And the reason for his doing so was one which unhappily applies to our own 
case. The Jews had already heard the word of God but had refused to obey it. 
‘All day long,” said Esaias, “I have stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people.” God therefore determined to “provoke them to jealousy 
by them who were no people, and by a foolish nation to anger them,” and accord- 
ingly commissioned Paul to the heathen. 

Leok at the Apostle’s own account of the charge which he received from Christ, 
*] have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a wit- 
ness, both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in which I will 
appear unto thee; delivering thee from the people and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom [ now send thee, to open their eyes and to turn them from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins 
and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in me.” 

One more passage is referred to—in the very language of Paul, which, as it is 
here explained, makes the Apostle’s advice and practice clash very much. “Do 
good unto all men, especially to them who are of the household of faith.”” To do 
good, in this passage, means, we think, and so think Dr. Scott and Schleusner, to 
communicate temporal blessings, (see 6th verse of the same chapter,) and by. the 
household of faith is meant all real Christians—not Jews merely. The whole pas- 
sage may be explained thus—be beneficent te all men, especially to those who are 
brethren in Christ. , If the Apostle referred to the Jews, who were not surely of the 
“household of faith” but of the household of unbelief, it was strange that he should 
have acted in direct opposition to the direction he was giving to others. 

The last passage presented is the following —“it is better not to have known the 
way of righteousness than after knowing it to turn from the holy commandment.” 
The inference which Dr. O. has drawn from this passage is—that our duty te pre- 
serve those who are already Christians (real Christians—we suppose he means) 
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from decline and a total apostacy, and to prevent the necessity of converting so 
much of the world a second time, is superior to our duty of sending the Gospel to 
the impenitent heathen. In answer to this we say, that we can find no command in 
the Bible upon which to found the duty of sending missionaries (for we are speaking 
of missions) to those who have been converted to the faith of the Gospel, that is, to 
true Christians. Christ said that he “came not to call the righteous but sinners te 
repentance.” Nor are we able to find where any thing is said about.a second con- 
version. The object of preaching to Christians is, we apprehend, to increase their 
knowledge and holiness—-not to reconvert them or preserve them from apostacy. 
The truth appears to be this—the persons mentioned in the passage which Dr. O. 
has produced for the purpose of showing the propriety and duty of sending mission- 
aries to Christians were not in fact pious. A glance at the preceding verses will 
convince the reader at once, that they had nothing more than “a name to live while 
they were dead.” 

It is proper to remark, however, that the Rt. Rev. author, aims in this address at 
nothing beyond a vindication of his own views, and that he expresses no desire to 
urge them upon the acceptance of others. This is all-very right, since in this 
country especially, opinions unsupported by reason, are utterly powerless. Perhaps 
we have said too much against the address before us, as it was delivered before a 
Domestic Missionary Society, and must of course be commendatory of the object 
of the Society. Inreading it, however, we could not avoid the belief that it was 
intended as a comparison between Domestic and Foreign Missions, either or both 
of which, as we may think most conducive to the interests of Christ’s Kingdom, we 
wish to have the unrestricted liberty of promoting. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce to our readers the publication of As- 
sheton’s Map of Palestine, by Joseph W. Ingraham, Boston. The English edition 
has beenthe subject of high commendation in many of the reviews, and is consider- 
ed decidedly superior to any Map of the Holy Land ever before published. The 
American publisher has devoted three years to its revision and correction, and has 
made many valuable additions to it. He now offers it to the public, and hopes to 
find, that through their patronage he has not laboured in vain. It répresents each 
of the principal events of Scriptural History upon the very relative spot, so far as it 
can be ascertained, where it occurred; thus combining the various advantages of 
History and Geography, and furnishing on the whole, an invaluable help to the stu- 
dy ofthe Sacred Scriptures. The Map is accompanied by a Geographical Index of 
96 octavo pages, which will greatly facilitate the study of it. We can say no more 
of it at present, than that we wish it an extensive circulation. 


PHILOSOPHICAL NOTICES. 

Honey Dew.—The following account, which is contained ina letter to the Editors 
of the Repertory, will perhaps be found interesting to the philosophical student. 

Messrs. Editors:—There is a substance found upon the leaves of trees, called the 
Honey Dew; and, by the ignorant, it is supposed to be formed, and to descend like 
common dew—and from hence it has derived the name that it bears. 

But, if it fall like dew, it would be found upon all trees alike, which is not the 
fact; and certainly it would be found upon all the leaves of the game tree; but neither 
is this the fact; nor is it found, as we should suppose, upon the upper leaves rather 
than the under, but often the reverse of this—for the old leaves exhibit this sub- 
stance, while the new leaves, though they may cover the old, are exempt. 

This Honey Dew is a sweet substance, of which there are two kinds. That of 
which we are speaking, is probably produced by the action of the summer’s heat up- 
on some of the leaves of certain trees, and is most abundant in southern climates. 

But there is another kind, which originates from a small insect called the vine- 
fretter. Of these insects, two species have been noticed by the Abbe Boissier de 
Sauvages. ‘I have observed,” he says, ‘two species of vine-fretters—the lesser 
species is of the colour of the bark upon which it feeds, generally green. It is 
chiefly distinguished by two horns, or-strait, immoveable, fleshy substances, which 
rise perpendicularly from the lower sides of the body, one on each side. This is the 
species which live on the young branches of bramble and elder. The larger species 
is double the size of the other; is of a blackish colour; and instead of the horns 
which distinguish the other, have, in the same part of the skin, a small button, black 
and shining, like jet. : 
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The buzzing of bees in a tuft of Holm-oak, made me suspect that something very 
extraordinary brought so many of them thither. I kngw that ii was not the season 
for expecting Koney Dew, nor was it the place where t is usually found; and was 
surprised to find the tufts of leaves and branches covered with drops, which the bees 
collected with a humming noise. The form of the drops drew my attention, and led 
me to the following discovery. Instead ot being round, like drops which had fallen, 
each tormed a sma!l, longish oval [I soon perceived that they proceeded from a 
swarm of the larger, black vine-fretters, situated directly over the leaves, which 
were covered with these drops of honey. I afterwards saw the same effect produced 
by the smaller species of vine-fretters. 

Bees are not the only insects that feed upon this honey. Ants are equally fond of 
it. There are two species ot ants which search tor these insects. The large black 
ants follow those which live on the Uak and Chesnut; the lesser ants attend those on 
the Elder. ........ cove 

The vine-fretters, finding the greatest plenty of juice in trees about the middle of 
summer, afford, also, at that time, the greatest quantity of honey: which, of course, 
lessens as the season advances. But even in autumn, the bees prefer it to the flow- 
ers then in season J. 

Institution for the Blind. —A plan is in agitation at Boston, to establish an institu- 
tion, similar to those of Liverpool, Paris and Edinburg, where proper instruction may 
be imparted to those who feel the warmth, but see not the light of the sun—who 
inhale the fragrance of the rose, but discern not its beauty—we mean the blind, of 
whom it is said there are one hundred, of an age suitable for instruction, in the 
eommonwealth of Massachusetts alene, and in New England two hundred. The 
movements now making to establish this benevolent institution, are owing to the 
exertions of a medical gentleman, of Boston, from whom the following facts have 
been gathered, in regard to the institutions of Paris and Edinburg. ‘he pupils of 
both sexes are received into different departments, and taught in some mechanical 
profession, such as making twine, fish lines, galoshes, book-binding, whip making, 
music, &c. together with such occupations as basket-making, mat-braiding, &c. 
which are often adopted by the uneducated blind. They are paid a weekly sala- 
ry, according to the amount of work produced, and the articles are sold for the in- 
stitution. The girls are taught to sew, and perform the common needle-work oc- 
cupations of females, For these labors, n.any of the pupils receive, not merely wa- 
ges enough to support themselves, but sufficient to assist in the maintenance of 
their families, when their situation renders it requisite. Besides these mechanical 
employments, the blind are taught to read by means of the raised letter; to write 
for the reading of those who can see; to write for each other’s perusal by a process 
now probably completed, to communicate with each other by means of the string 
alphabet; and to print, not only in biack letter, but in their own raised letter, with 
apparatus invented forthe purpose. Indeed, it is astonishing to see a book inthe 
common letter, printed by the blind To such a degree of utility and perfection 
can the education of the blind be extended. 

The establishment of such an institution in this country, would be a charity wor- 
thy the support of the good.— Chris. Adv. 

Public Charities. —The sum total of the income of the charities hitherto investi- 
gated by the public commissioners, amounts to be! ween 480,U00/. and 500,0002 per 
annum. It is lamentable to think how little good is done. and how much positive 
evil is generated by this enormous bank of intended charity. ff directed intoright 
channels, it might go far to educate every poor child in the nation; while, in its ac- 
tual operation, it is far more frequently a curse than ablessing We speak on the 
explicit authority of those who have gone minutely through the local details of the 
matter, in almost every district in the kingdom, that in innumerable instances where 
there is an endowed charity not of an immediately moral or religious kind, or for 
the relief of casual want or sickness, or for the mere purpose of education, it is 
found to be a focus for vice, and sloth, and ignorance, and any thing but what the 
benevolent founder intended to encourage This is a distressing view of the sub- 
ject; but we fear that it is a correct une; and we earnestly wish that all charitably 

disposed persons would weigh well the arguments of enlightened Christian econe- 
mists, especially of Dr. Chalmers, before they suffer themselves, with the best in- 
tention, to augment the evil. They may find ample scope for the exercise of the 
most enlarged benevolence, in channels not only unexceptionable, but of the high- 
est possible utility. —[Zon. Chris. Obs. 








